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THIS MONTH AND NEXT—\ 


GAZETTE salutes Marine aviation on its 40th anni- 


= 


‘ith this issue the 


versary. Robert Sherrod traces Marine aviation 
from its wobbly beginning to its advent in World 
War II. SSgt Packwood fastens the reader into the 
cramped cockpit of a night fighter and speeds him 
deep into North Korean territory with his combat 
art, Night Strike, page 15. The historical series is 
resumed with a story on Marine Air over the Pusan 
Perimeter. 

In the June issue LtCol Fleps says there can be 
No Victory Without Economy and points out the 
military's part in the role of guarding the nation’s 
resources. Robert Sherrod concludes his resumé of 
the beginning of Marine aviation, and the Korean 


series continues with Marine Air Over Inchon-Seoul. 
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INTRODUCING 


Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed 
records in becoming a part owner 
of the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28, 1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she im- 
mediately telephoned an order for 
live shares of American ‘Telephone 


This is Leonard A. Snyder, photographed at cight weeks 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A.T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


and ‘Telegraph Company stock for 
the new arrival. ‘Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the aver- 
age A. T. & T’. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T. & T. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 

The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of 
all ages, from all walks of life, in 
every part of the United States. 

‘Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 
also own A. T. & T. stock. 
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TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








“Eased up” Boot Camp... 





Dear Sir: 

I say a hasty “Amen” to Lt McCutchen’s letter, “Let’s Trim 
Ship” in the January Message Center. The situation is more 
serious than many of us realize. It’s well past time that all 
ranks re-evaluated, looked around a bit, and began to square 
away this old Corps of ours. When I say all ranks. I mean 
just that. It’s an all-hands evolution. 

However, we should not castigate the drill instructors at 
Parris Island or San Diego for not turning out finished prod- 
ucts. The shortened and accelerated and somewhat “eased up” 
boot camp these days unhappily does not make the drill in- 
structor’s job an easy one in transforming boots into indi- 
viduals resembling Marines. After the boot leaves Parris 
Island or San Diego, the high standards of the Corps must be 
constantly impressed on him. It is at his first duty station 
that his development continues and he is made into a first 
class Marine or relapses into his unmilitary posture again. 
Here is where most of the harm is done because the officers 
and NCOs do not set an example for him. The manner in 
which the men in the ranks appear and conduct themselves, 
unhappily, is often a reflection of the actions of those above 
them. However, I will go along with Lt McCutchen’s sugges- 
tion that more time and effort be devoted to developing the 
basic soldierly virtues in boot camp—such as military courtesy 
and the keeping of weapons, uniform, fingernails, and self 
clean and neat at all times. Observing the chain of command 
and the basic rules of military courtesy have also fallen down 
along the line somewhere. 

Daily I observe a number of Marines, officers and men, on 
leave and fresh out of boot camp or OCS. I must say that 
the prevalence of unshined shoes, unpressed uniforms, filthy 
campaign ribbons, loosened collars, windsor knots, open jack- 


ets, hands in pockets, lack of military courtesy, and the like 
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are somewhat on the increase to say the least. It can’t all be 
blamed on the privates, either. It is a sickening sight for a 
Marine to present. These offenders should be jerked up short 
and squared away then and there. Let’s forget the “good 
guy” complex and start being Marines again. Let’s not leave 
it up to those too few sincere individuals often referred to as 
something unprintable because they attempt to maintain the 
standards of the Corps. It’s the responsibility of all Marines, 
no matter what their rank or position, and the time to start is 


NOW. 
Dean N. McDowe tt, 


Maj, USMC 


Sharp Shovel. . . 
Dear Sir: 


While in Korea, I heard discussed many times the need for 
a piece of individual equipment which could be used to cut 
firewood, fire lanes, logs for bunkers, tent poles, and pegs. 

The infantry most often uses the M1 bayonet for the above, 
as axes and saws are rarely available. The bayonet is unsatis- 
factory in that little leverage may be brought to bear and 
secondly, that such use is detrimental to the purpose for which 
this weapon was developed. The suggestion of an additional 
piece of individual equipment, such as a hatchet, is unwise. 
The average infantryman would easily find a means of “dis- 
posing” of this extra weight. 

The only other item of equipment which most infantrymen 
carry and which might suit this purpose, is the entrenching 
shovel. Experiments with putting a sharp cutting edge on the 
sides of the shovel showed: 1) that sufficient leverage was 
available to cut down trees of one-half foot diameter; 2) that 
the metal in the shovel held this edge for considerable use; 
3) that the digging qualities of the shovel were improved. 


J. H. Wencer, 
IstLt, USMC 
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Air Travel gets ‘em there in one day instead 
of five! 





























Only the great fleets of the Scheduled Airlines 
provide the speed, capacity and flexibility that 
are so important in today’s military operations. 













AIR TRAVEL (Official or Furlough) 


SAVES... 
TIME—80% or more. 
MEN—4 out of 5 hrs. travel-time. 


MONEY—Compare fares, meals, 
extras, travel-time Pay Dollars! 



















INSURANCE—Only on SCHEDULED Airlines: $5,000 to $25,000 
at 25c to $1.25; covers Stateside and some foreign travel. 








TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS 
10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TRs. 
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Scheduled Airlines 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | NATIONAL AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS OZARK AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AVIATION 
CENTRAL AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES RESORT AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES ROBINSON AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
DELTA AIR LINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
EASTERN AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
FRONTIER AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
INLAND AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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THE SHOES illustrated above have been officially approved by 
the permanent Marine Corps Uniform Board, “after a careful 
and detailed inspection”. Ask to see them at your Exchange. 


They sell at popular prices! 


KNIPE BROS., INC., Ward Hill, Mass. 


For over 69 years makers of fine shoes for men 
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, THE OXLEY COMPANY 
Military Representatives, 
328 Church Street, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


er Look for Ward Hill Shoes 
at Your Exchange 
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Leading vs. Driving .. . 


Dear Sir: 

After reading Sgt D. K. Albertson’s comments, “Don’t 
Baby Them,” in your magazine of Sep 51, on my article, 
Development and Value of Morale, I can see that he has 
misconstrued the entire article. 

Having read the sergeant’s “killer” comments while taking 
a break during action out here in a rifle company, I again 
proved to myself that my ideas are right. Now that I am 
a little to the rear and have had chance to re-hash the whole 
article in question, I am positive that his reactions were hasty. 

As stated by me, the whole topic of morale is flexible and 
should be that way. One of the main errors in our service 
today is the relinquishing of the duties of a leader in respect 
to welfare, athletics, food, etc. of our men, by setting up such 
agents as personal affairs, special service, and food director 
personnel within a Marine division. These duties for many 
years belonged to the small unit commander. These specialist 
job billets have taken away from that leader his important task 
of advising, counseling, and gaining his men’s confidence 
through association. As said in my article, he should know, 
take part, and be responsible for everything his men do, from 
insurance, baseball, or marriage, to chow in the messhall. 
Otherwise, we should distribute our pay as officers to sup- 
port these extra positions. When a Marine unit gets so large 
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that we have to set up special- 
ists, then we had better stop 
and think and take inventory. 

His statement that “the lead- 
er’s first and basic duty is to 
the objective and then come 
the men. The man is second to 
the objective; he is the varia- 
ble,” is definitely debatable. I 
doubt if the objective would be 
taken if men thought that was 
their leader’s opinion, because 


there wouldn’t be any men left 





following the leader to take the 
objective. 


My article deals with ways of obtaining high morale, mainly 
through good leadership and training, augmented with ways 
to make a Marine realize that he is the best trained man in 
any branch of the service. If you have no heart for your men, 
then you don’t deserve to be a leader. I, too, say let’s not 
baby them, but let’s take care of our men; train them well, 
lead them right, and also look out for their welfare. 


ALBerT C. SmitH, !R., 


IstLt, USMC 





What every industrial executive should know about 
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n 1931, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation became the world 
a pioneer—the first to beam man’s voice through space by microwave. Today microwave 

I has become the fastest growing communications system for spanning mountains, 

be swamps, rivers and other natural barriers without costly wire 
was lines—a system that is virtually immune to storm damage. 
use And today IT&T is still the recognized leader, with its greatly 
eft advanced “pulse time multiplex” method of microwave trans- 
the mission. If your company is planning to set up, expand or 

replace its own cross-country communication system, look first 

ii to PTM microwave. This versatile, flexible, new method 
fis: provides for multiple speech channels, unattended telegraph, 

telemetering, remote control and other signaling. PTM 

7 microwave is available through Federal Telephone and Radio tk fae 
ae Corporation, an 1T&T manufacturing associate. picket epee ap senveeeney ne 

5 strate first voice transmission by micro- 

-. wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 
ell, 
JR., 








INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 


For information on microwave communication systems, address: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. 3. 
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FINEST PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 


High Standard Pistols 


Winchester Rifles & Shotguns, Western Ammunition 
Berns-Martin & Heiser-Built Belts & Holsters 
Lyman Sights, Saturn Scopes, Ideal Tools 


Royal Portable Typewriters 


YOU CAN RELY ON EVALUATED GEAR! 


Write for Military Discounts & Shipping Information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Showroom: 


| Woodland Dr. 


Triang'e, Va. 


Quantico, Va. 


Telephone: 
Triangle 80-J 

















IMMEDIATE SAVINGS NOW 


ON COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 





Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates 


on this complete, low cost automobile policy. . . 


Protec- 


tion against loss from bodily injury and property damage 


liability ... 


Covers towing. 


U.S. or 


abroad. 


medical payments . . 
comprehensive personal liability . . 
and theft coverage. 


Especially 


This f 


. accidental death .. . 
. comprehensive fire 
Covers collision damage to your car. 


designed for members of the 
United States Marine Corps. Once a policy holder, insur- 
ance is always available to you. 


WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 


Floater policy covers everything personal anywhere in the 


»0licy protects your 


household 


goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry, and valuable 
personal effects. 


Insures 


you against 


14 named _ perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 


2 Great Policies for Marine Corps Personnel 


Name 
Address 


Age 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSUR 


Rank 


\ FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


Married 


Description of car 


Single 


Annual mileage 


Business use 
Ages of drivers - 


ANCE UNDERWRITERS 


formerly 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Not Affiliated with United States Government 


214 BROADWAY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








White Christmas, 1951... 


Dear Sir: 


I just finished browsing through your November 1951 issue 
and am pleased to see that the same high standards are still in 
force. I noticed that many of the names that graced the mast- 
head a year ago are still present—prefaced with a bit more 
rank. Seeing the GazeTTE was, to me, like a letter from home. 
I once had a subscription but apparently my location’s un- 
known to your circulation staff. This was the first Gazette 
I’d seen in months. 

Snow struck our hillside pleasure resort yesterday morning 
(the long-awaited white Christmas) and just let up about an 
hour ago. So now we’re up to our coattails in a blanket of 
white. Last night the enemy was able to sneak within a few 
feet of one of our machine gun positions (after cutting through 
many strands of wire) and leave us the latest word on how 
we’re being misused by the Wall Street capitalists who are 
running this war from their easy chairs at their respective 
country clubs. Tonight, however, the clouds are breaking up 
and any visitors who get within several hundred yards of our 
positions will be targets for that group of Marines standing 
their 50 per cent watch. 

Thanks to the excellent cold weather gear, the wintry winds 
hold little fear. The thermo boots, called “Mickey Mouse 
Boots” by the papers back in the states, keep our feet plenty 
warm. In fact, with the least bit of exercise they cause feet to 
sweat, even in the coldest weather. 

Yesterday was Christmas even here on the line. Snow pre- 
vented helicopters from bringing up the much heralded holi- 
day chow. We did get our eats late yesterday afternoon by 
train. Its being cold wasn’t too bad but the knuckleheads 
didn’t send us any gear to eat with. (The companies had col- 
lected all mess gear and held same in the rear.) The turkey 
and the fruit cake handled with ease but the peas kept 
rolling off the bayonets. 

Daviv M. Morr, 
2dLt, USMCR 


Battle Streamers . . . 
Dear Sir: 


In the October issue of the Gazette, a letter entitled 
“Battle Streamers for Barracks” was put forth by LtCol R. D. 
Heinl. While the basic idea is a very fine one, the facts pre- 
sented to the reader were considerably out of date—about 18 
months, to be exact. 

It was on 24 April 1950 that the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps signed the Marine Corps Manual changes (para 
20364) making it possible for non-FMF units to be authorized 
battle streamers for their post standards. Yet, the letter stated 
that four barracks (8th & Eye, Naval Gun Factory, Pearl 
Harbor, and Guam) were “missing a bet” in not requesting 
special authority from CMC to display battle streamers. 

Wituiam J. Davis, 
IstLt, USMC 
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on transportation requests. 


Everything moves ship-shape 


»-. when you 


USE THE 


vain Nereps, 
‘ll u bile 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 


RAILROADS 





TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


In peace or war... the railroads of the United States 
handle their national defense assignments efficiently and 
effectively —without delays 


® Moving large numbers of military personnel and 
equipment is the railroads’ business ...a business in which 
they have invested years of experience and billions 

of dollars. Trains leave on schedule, arrive on schedule... 
travel directly from point of origin to destination. 

Your people eat real meals, sleep in real beds, 

and have room to move around. 


@ Whether you’re moving one man or thousands... 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines or coast guardsmen 
...see that they travel by train— 

the transportation that’s first with the Services. 


SAVE 10% 


10% discount allowed 


for all military travel 


Railroads 


Also reduced fares of the United States 


for furloughees. 
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. enjoy the benefits of United Services 
Automobile Association Insurance. Only 
commissioned and warrant officers are eli- 
gible for membership. Over 100,000 mem- 
bers shared in $2,995,269.00 dividend re- 
turned to our policyholders during 1951. 
Write for information on how you can 
profit from membership in this exclusive 
30-year-old association. 


UNITE R 
URITED, SERVICES 














UNITED SERVICES Automobile Association 

Dept. G, 1400 E. Grayson Street - San Antonio 8, Texos 

Without obligation, send information on automobile insurance: 

Car Yeor Make Model Body Type Pass. Copacity 
Serial No.._ Motor No.___No. Cyls.____-Cost___ Date Purch, New or Used__ 
Factory Price Current Year & State Registration 


Age of Youngest Driver in your Household 





Is Cor Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and from Work?..... Yes. No __. 


Name & Rank 





Military Address 





If car not at above address, give location of car 
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A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


U. 5. Marine Corps 


Outfitters Exclusively 


Since 1918 


EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


Complete uniforms, shirts, pants, 
ties, covers and emblems available 
for immediate delivery. 


Uniforms made to measure 
Delivery time ranges from three 
to thirty days. 

















On Taking Stock... 


Dear Sir: 

Upon receipt of my January Gazette, I stopped my prelim. 
inary thumbing-through when I came to MSgt Crumb’s article 
on page 30. I read the descriptive brief of the article and the 
thought went through my mind: “How many times I used to 
think (and talk) about that as an NCO,” and tumbling 
right behind it came the thought, “I wonder if I have lived 
up... .” In spite of a basket of work before me on my desk, 
I started reading. I have since re-read the article twice. 

I don’t suppose that there 
are many officers who, having 
served as Marine NCOs prior 
to receiving their commissions, 
did not mentally evaluate and 
say, “If I am ever commissioned 
I hope I will remember not to 
be like so-and-so . . .” (think- 
ing of the poor examples), and, 
“If I can remember to be like 
, I will fulfill my obliga- 


tions to the Marine Corps, my 








men, and myself.” Then the 
big day comes when the bars 





take the place of chevrons and 
we start merrily on our way 
with the thoughts of our emulations still fresh in our minds. 
New responsibilities are assumed, months pass, duty assign- 
ments change, new situations are met, experience mounts, the 
months change to years, and the rank insignia is soon taken 
for granted as a routine part of life. The “good old days” as 
an NCO and the valuable thoughts of those days become a 
part of an almost forgotten past. 


I think that there are many of us who must admit that the 
foregoing is an honest picture (in spite of the fact that we 
like to think otherwise!). For those of us to whom this applies, 
MSgt Crumb and the Gazette have rendered a most invalu- 
able service. 


Let’s face it! As much as we attempt to take stock of our- 
selves throughout the years, I am convinced we fail to retrace 
our steps far enough, that is, back to our own stripe-wearing 
days. We, now the evaluators, too often take our NCOs for 
granted, forgetting that the shoe also fits the other foot. But, 
unfortunately, as MSgt Crumb points out, we too frequently 
do not receive the benefit of the “mental fitness report” our 
NCOs have filled out on us. 

Thanks to the GaAzetre’s constant recognition of the deep 
mutual respect held between the officers and NCOs of the 
Marine Corps, some of us who may have had a tendency to 
forget have been given a worthy reminder that should tend 
to “even the keel” for many sailing days ahead. To MSgt 
Crumb and the GAzeTTE, we owe sincere and humble thanks. 

G. C. Martin, 
IstLt, USMC 















































You can’t miss... 
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Marines, For All That... 







Dear Sir: 


I, too, have seen many outstanding changes since I was a 
boy and a private. I have also made a few landings, not from 
modern craft nor motor whaleboats, but 10-oared cutters 
towed by steam launches. 

The present pay of a private, $75.00, is rather a far cry 
from $12.80. 

Why this type of banter? For the same reason that there 
are those that foster the idea of “Ornaments, Patches, and 
Ties,” etc. It is my opinion that not one of these items 
would make a man or woman any more of a Marine than he 
or she feels himself (herself) to be on the inside. 

A Marine is a human being that has absorbed throughout 
his entire being that quality which brings about promptness 
of action instinctively. Let’s call it Marine instinct, and let 
it go at that. (Read American Mercury, April 1951) 

I have seen Marines in all types of surroundings, from royal 
purple and plush to poverty, filth, and starvation. On all oc- 
casions the Marines were distinguished, not by what they 
wore or did not wear, but by their physical carriage, their 
self-pride. Satisfaction for having done any job or assigned 
task to the best of our ability, having taken advantage to the 
fullest extent of training, having turned the trick because it 
was the trick to turn, instinctively. Those are the things 
that have given us our Butlers, Lejeunes, Nevilles, John 
Quicks, Hannekens, “Bill” Buttons, “Chesty” Pullers, Dan 
‘Dailys, Sammy Nolands, and thousands of others. Marines 
all, to a man. 

When in uniform, which most of us wear with pride, 
dignity, and the proper demeanor, we are identified as 
Marines, and from the habits formed while in uniform we 
instinctively continue to conduct ourselves properly, whether 
in broadcloth or blue denims. 

Why all of this? Only to say we have no need for ad- 
ditional ornaments, patches, or ties. 

“Battle Streamers for Barracks.” Why restrict such 
streamers to only the four named? Would not a marble slab 
do just as well, such as is located at the Marine Barracks, 
Naval Yard, Boston; Portsmouth, N. H.; Mare Island; and 


Bremerton? 


J. B. Kexty, 
CWO, USMC 
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New Bayonet... 


Dear Sir: 

In the November issue of the Marine Corps GAzeTTE you 
said you can’t see why Marines mistreat a bayonet. The 
average guy doesn’t really mistreat his bayonet intentionally, 
he just uses it for everything from a can opener to a tent peg 
because it’s handy and easy to get to. 








If the bayonet were underslung on the rife with a screw 
and flange assembly, it would be used for a bayonet. Most 
guys would be too darn lazy to try to take it off and use it as 
a tent peg, etc. 


J. F. SHAY, 
Cpl, USMCR 
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Reserve Recruiting . . . 


Dear Sir: 


I can sympathize with PFC Paul Sacks’ article regarding 
recruiting in the Organized Marine Corps Reserve program, 
since that is one of my immediate problems. I, too, thought 
of the idea of the Marine Corps having a “Junior Marine 
Corps” in the same sense as PFC Sacks. Recently, a young 
boy in the community came to the Training Center full of 
questions regarding the Marine Corps. I soon realized that 
he knew much of the traditions of the Corps, which I presumed 
he learned from his uncle, a deceased Marine captain of WW 
II. This youngster (age 13) wanted to establish a Junior 
Marine Corps which would receive instruction and training 
through the guidance of the Inspector-Instructor staff. He 
was so keenly interested that I decided to look into the matter 
more thoroughly. I found out that in 1947 someone came up 
with a similar idea, but it was rejected for several reasons. 
Our way of life will not tolerate our youth being members of 
various movements that could be likened to Hitler’s youth 
movement. While the idea of having our youth oriented in 
the ways of the military may be a good idea from our stand- 
point, it would not be accepted by the parents of the country. 
True, we presently have military schools, high school ROTC 





units, etc. However, these organizations are only accepted by 


the minority. 

The boy that I mentioned in the foregoing was just what 
the Marine Corps will want when he becomes of age. He is 
already a leader in his community. He has his nucleus for 
any organization—eight other boys of his age who apparently 
have the same interests. Among other things, this boy had 
been a member of the Boy Scouts and this was my answer to 
his problem. I proceeded to encourage him and his “gang” to 
participate in the Boy Scout program with the same determina- 
tion and zeal they were evincing for a Junior Marine Corps. 

For the purpose of creating interest among the young men 
of the country, there are many approaches that Marines can 
use. For example, sponsor a scout troop or like unit, with 
meetings in the Marine installation. The present Explorer 
Scout program, which provides for scouting among the older 
boys who have more opportunity to pursue a greater variety 
of subjects, is an excellent step towards introducing young 
men to the Marine Corps. In this way it is possible to over- 
come one of the big problems of recruiting of young men, 
the problem of acceptance by the parents, and contact would 
be maintained with potential candidates for enlistment in the 
Marine Corps or Marine Corps Reserve. 

P. F. Pepersen, 


Capt, USMC 
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Notes on Our Authors 


Lt Col Robert H. Rankin’s arti- 
cle, Selective Service is the An- 
swer, page 38, is based on conclu- 
sions the author has reached after 
10 years of working on the Marine 
Corps’ manpower problems as a 
Selective Service administrator and 
as a recruiting officer. 

Col Rankin, presently chief of 
the manpower section, Iowa Selective Service, has 
over 200 published articles to his credit, including 
pieces in Popular Aviation, Flying, the Cavalry 
Journal, and the National Guardsman. He owns one 
of the largest military libraries in private hands. 








Robert Sherrod, author of 
Marine Corps Aviation: The 
Early Days, page 52, prob- 
ably has turned out more 
copy about Marines in WW 
I] and since than any other 
correspondent. As a writer 
for Time and Life, he waded 
ashore at most of the Pacific 
hot spots, including Saipan, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 
The last two years he has been in Washington. A 
prolific and popular writer (On To Westward! etc), 
Sherrod will end his 17-year tour with the Luce pub- 
lications this summer to become Far East corre- 
spondent for the Saturday Evening Post. 








LtCol Victor J. Croizat points out the need for a 
mechanized Marine division on page 42 (Mechanize 
for Mobility), drawing on his experiences as an 
amtrac company commander on _ Guadalcanal, 
and as CO of the 10th Amtrac Bn throughout the 
Marshalls, Saipan, Tinian, and Iwo Jima. As a re- 
sult of this island-hopping in WW II, Col Croizat 
wears the Bronze Star with V, the Commendation 
Ribbon, the PUC with three stars, and the Asiatic- 
Pacific ribbon with six stars. 

Col Croizat was born in Tripoli, 
was graduated from the Command 
and Staff Course in 1943, and the 
Ecole de Guerre, 1950. At this 
reading, he is an instructor with 
the Tactical Operations Group, 
MCS, Quantico. 








Mr A. D. C. Peterson wrote The 
Chinese Communists in the April 
GazeETTE. A letter Mr Peterson 
sent us, answering our request for 
information about himself, is 
quoted in part here. 

“T am a Scotsman on both sides 
of the family, born in Edinburgh 1908, Educated 
at Balliol College, Oxford. Worked for two years 
for Unilever, and then turned over to schoolmaster- 
ing at Shrewsbury School. Served in the Special 
Forces (equivalent of American O.S.S.) during the 
war, and from 1944-1946 was seconded from this 
service to Admiral Mountbatten’s staff as Deputy 





Director of Psychological Warfare. Since the war 
I have been Headmaster here. (Ep: Adams Gram- 
mar School, Newport, Shropshire, England.) 

“In 1948 I published The Far East: A Social 
Geography, of which Messrs. Funk and Wagnall are 
at present handling a new edition in the U.S.A.” 





Mr Ernest H. Giusti, the author of Marine Air 
Over the Pusan Perimeter, page 18, is a historian 
with HQMC. During WW II, as a Marine pilot, he 
operated out of the Gilbert Islands, the Marshalls, 
Okinawa, and China. 

Mr Giusti was graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1942, and studied at Georgetown University 
Graduate School from 1947 to 1949. Awarded a 
Fulbright Scholarship for his work at Georgetown, 
he studied at the University of Rome for 10 months 
prior to his present assignment. 





Maj Philip N. Pierce, with his artilleryman’s 
penchant for accuracy, tries to pinpoint the origin 
of the old phrase, Tell Jt To The Marines? on page 
34. 

The major, who has been in artillery since he 
was commissioned in 1942, has seen action at 
Saipan, Tinian, the Marshalls, Iwo Jima, and in 
Korea where he was S-3 of the Ist Bn, 11th Marines. 
His decorations include two Bronze Stars, 2 Com- 
mendation Ribbons, 2 PUCs, and 1 
Navy Unit Commendation. Maj 
Pierce is now CO of the artillery 
demonstration unit, MCS, Quanti- 
co, and on the side does quite a 
lot of writing for the GazeTTE. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Maine. 
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Samaritan of the Skies — From the battle lines in 
Korea to the 60-foot platform on the Navy hospital ship 
Consolation, anchored off shore is a routine flight for this 
Sikorsky H-5 helicopter. During a six weeks’ test last 
winter, this craft was a part of a flying ambulance shuttle 
of Air Force, Navy and Marine helicopters that evacuated 
some 400 wounded from Korea. 

These earlier helicopters clearly showed how hours and 
even whole days could be saved in transporting casual- 
ties. Again and again, where shore medical facilities were 


eR 
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limited and the weather would have been too rough for 
the small boats ordinarily used, helicopters transported 
their human cargoes in comfort and smoothness to these 
efficient havens afloat. The result of this test—the Navy 
has adopted this mode of transfer as Standard Operating 
Procedure. 

Thus again, Sikorsky helicopters have helped forge 
another link in the life-saving chain they pioneered in 
Korea . . . a chain which has already accounted for the 
rescue of thousands. 


SIKORSKY “=? AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Night fighter leaves the home field 


® SHORTLY AFTER DARK ONE NIGHT IN MID- 
November, our GAZETTE staff artist eased into 


the rear seat of an F7F Tigercat and took off 
on the ride of his life—a night strike deep in- 
side North Korea. On the following pages, 
Packwood gives us earthlings the pilot’s eye ‘ 


view of the night attack on a Communist truck 


convoy. The loneliness of the pilot’s search 

through black skies, the orderly pinpoints of 

light that betray the enemy convoy, the search S R i K a 
plane’s flares that outline the target in a ghost- 


ly light, the violence of the strike itself— 

everything is there except, says Packwood, the 

awlul conviction that each white streak of A COMBAT ART FEATURE 
by Sgt Norval E. Packwood, Jr. : 


antiaircraft fire is going to hit you right be- " 
tween the eyes. US g@ MC Gazette Staff Artist 














Searchlights mark the ‘‘bomb line”’ Pinpoints of light betray an enemy convoy 


Flare plane drops flares to guide fighter pilot over target » 











Fighter pilot spots the flare His first run is with bombs 











Napalm ts next 


ay. 


@ THE ENEMY IN KOREA HAS A TOUGH TIME MOVING 
supplies and men at night, as well as in the daytime, due 
to a hard-hitting combination of nightfighters and flare 
planes. Here’s how they team up to blast enemy targets at 
night. The flare plane, a Navy four-engine Privateer, 
takes off at dusk and circles over the target area, where it 
is joined by the F7F or F4U that has the first night mis- 
sion. Together, they begin looking for targets. In the 
strike portrayed here, the flare plane’s “spotter’’ finds the 
target first—a truck convoy. He alerts the fighter pilot by 
voice-radio, and a flare is dropped to guide the Tigercat 
pilot to the target. Then while the fighter is banking to- 
ward the flare, the Privateer lights up the convoy. The 
F7F pilot dives, releases his six bombs on the flare-lighted 
trucks, pulls up, banks, and makes a second pass with 
napalm before the first flares have burned out. The 
Privateer drops more flares, and the fighter turns into the 
target again, strafing it this time with 20mm guns. The 
Tigercat pilot makes passes until he runs out of ammuni- 
tion, then, breaking off the attack, heads for home. In 
the meantime, another fighter has taken off to join the 
flare plane and continue the hunt. US # MC 





Coup de grace with 20mm cannon 























#@ THE MARINE COMPANY COMMANDER HAD A CRITICAL 
problem on his hands. It was the second day of the bit- 
ter fighting for Obong-ni Ridge, and the attack of his 
right flank platoon was pinned down on a barren slope 
by deadly machine gun fire. The source of his trouble 
was a partially defiladed and well-emplaced enemy posi- 
tion which defied the efforts of ground supporting fire 
to destroy it. Without hesitation, he requested aid from 
another powerful, but more flexible, weapon at his dis- 
posal—Marine air. 

In five minutes a Corsair plummeted down on the 
target. A 500-lb bomb struck only a hundred yards 
from the tense Marines, scoring a direct hit. The Ma- 
rines left their scant cover and swept up the slope. As 
they passed over the target area, they found that the 
remarkably accurate Marine pilot had wiped out a nest 
of four machine guns with their crews. In another few 
minutes the Marines of the left flank platoon had wrested 
the important hilltop from the enemy. 

This incident was not an isolated one. From 6 August 
to 5 September 1950, Marine aviation, flying in support 
of the 1st Prov Mar Brigade (reinf), carried out simi- 
lar missions again and again. Variations were only of 
time, place, and target. 

In the Pusan perimeter, Marine air, like other sup- 
porting arms, was committed primarily to the mission of 
assisting ground troops to move over more real estate 
faster and at a smaller cost in lives. And the gratifying 
results of its close air support were no accident. 


® IN THE YEARS BETWEEN WW II and the Korean con- 
flict a large part of the Marine Corps’ physical and mate- 
riel resources was poured into a great effort to perfect the 
Marine air-ground team. The lessons of close air sup- 
port in the Solomons, the Philippines, and Okinawa were 
carefully studied, and new doctrines and _ techniques 
emerged. Emphasis on the training of Marine tactical 
squadrons swung rapidly toward the development of 
aviation as a closely coordinated arm of Marine ground 
forces. 

At TTU Pac and TTU Lant, Marine aviators pursued 
intensive courses designed to train them as forward air 
controllers—the vital links which synchronize the air and 
ground components of the team. Other Marine aviators 
attended Marine Corps Schools at Quantico where they 
studied the problems and combat requirements of the in- 
fantry and its supporting arms. Here they learned the 
theory and practice of air support, and observed its 
application in practical demonstrations. 

Meanwhile, the squadrons of the Ist and 2d Mar Air 
Wings constantly practiced air support with elements of 


the Ist and 2d Mar Divs. From El Toro and Cherry 





By Ernest H. Giusti 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the GazeTTe herewith presents another 
in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine opera- 
tions in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of the 
Historical Division, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

Ist MAW in Inchon-Seoul Operation 
Ist MAW at the Chosin Reservoir 

Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GAZETTE, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be. sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that GAzeTTE readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 


U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 











Point, Marine aviators were sent to Camp Pendleton and 
Camp Lejeune. There they had the opportunity to ob- 
serve and learn, at first hand, the problems of the in- 
fantry and the effectiveness of air support. They carried 
this experience back to their squadrons, and the effort 
to improve the quality of air support was unremitting. 

Periodically, the air support proficiency of the two 
wings was tested in large scale maneuvers. During the 
intra-war period, wing units operating from carrier or 
land bases participated in maneuvers off the coast of 
California, in the Hawaiian Islands, in the Caribbean, 
and even under cold weather conditions in Alaska and 
Argentia. 

So when the real test came, and aggressor X became 
the North Korean army and the dummy pillbox in the 
impact area at Camp Pendleton became a strong point 
holding up Marines on the road to Chinju, Marine 
pilots were ready. And they carried out their missions 
with such confidence and skill that even an observer un- 
aware of their preparation must have guessed at their 
extensive training. 

In the Pusan perimeter two carrier-based Marine 
squadrons, VMFs-214 and 323, and half of Japan-based 
VMF-513(N), made up wholly of regular Marines, com- 
prised the tactical units of MAG-33 which preceded the 
bulk of the wing to Korea by approximately a month. 
These units, plus Ground Control Intercept Squadron-l, 
Tactical Air Control Squadron-2, and supporting units 
combined to give the group a strength of about 1,500. 

The first news that Marine air units were to be com- 
mitted came after the Korean conflict was only 10 days 
old. As early as 2 July, Gen Douglas MacArthur, com- 











mander of UN forces in the Far East, had requested a 
Marine RCT with appropriate air for employment in 
Korea. The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved this request 
on the same day. The 5th Marines of the Ist Mar Div 
was selected as the basic unit of the RCT-MAG force, 
and MAG-33 of the Ist Mar Air Wing as the air com- 
ponent. 

On 5 July the Commandant designated the ground-air 
team as the Ist Prov Mar Brigade (reinf), and BrigGen 
Edward A, Craig was appointed CG. BrigGen Thomas 
J. Cushman was appointed CG of the reinforced air 
group. 

Once more Marines were called upon to prove that the 
“ready to fight” quality attributed to the Fleet Marine 
Force was no myth—and they did. The brigade, in- 
cluding its air component, was formally activated on 7 
July; loading began on the 9th, and on 14 July approxi- 
mately 6,500 well trained ground and air Marines set 
sail for the Far East “ready to fight.” 

By the latter part of July the situation in Korea had 
reached a critical point. The enemy was threatening to 
break through the Pusan perimeter, and the Marines 
were needed urgently. Instead of staging through Japan. 
as had been orginally planned, the ground elements of 
the brigade went directly to Pusan, arriving on 2 August. 
The air components continued to Japan by faster trans- 
portation and landed on 31 July. 

VMF(N)-513 became land based at Itazuke. but VMF- 
214 embarked aboard the USS Sicily and VMF-323 
aboard the USS Badoeng Straits, the two CVEs of Task 
Group 96.8, commanded by RAdm Richard W. Ruble. 
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Corsair roars off Sicily’s flight deck to support Marines fighting in Kosong area 





USN. The Sicily was com. 
manded by Capt John §, 
Thach and the Badoeng 
Straits by Capt Arnold W. 
McKechnie, two of the out- 
.. standing CVE “skippers” of 
er the US Navy. 

os Immediately upon depar- 
ture from Japan for Korea 
the CVEs launched combat 
air patrol sorties. Thereafter, 
whenever the carriers were 
at sea two Marine planes 
protected the task group 
throughout the daylight 
hours. Though combat air 
patrol sorties lowered the 
availability of strike planes, 
they performed a necessary 
task. Since there is frequent- 
ly no wind off the Korean 
coast during August and 
September, planes often had 
to be launched and landed 
with only a 20-knot wind across the flight deck. This was 
a serious handicap, and one of the duties of combat air 
patrol aircraft was to search for winds which could be 
utilized by the CVEs to make flight operations less 
hazardous. 

The privilege of striking the first blow for the Marine 
Corps in the Korean conflict fell to a flight of eight 
VMF-214 Corsairs which bombed, rocketed, and strafed 
enemy concentrations at Chinju and Sandon-ni on 3 
August—less than a month after receipt of official orders 
to the Far East. (Map 1) 

Three days later VMF-323 staged a series of strikes 
against enemy troops, buildings, vehicles, bridges, sup- 
plies, and railroad installations, and on 7 August VMF 
(N)-513 joined the act with a strike against the town of 
Kumchon. 

Exactly one month from the date of MAG-33’s activa- 
tion as the air component of the brigade, all three of its 
squadrons were engaged. 

These first missions were interdiction and deep sup- 
port efforts. But it was not long before the two carrier- 
based squadrons were called upon to give the type of 
close support to ground troops for which they had trained 
so long and so hard. On the ground, the Ist Brigade, 
as part of the Eighth Army’s Task Force Kean, was 
making a limited objective counterattack towards Chinju. 
designed to blunt an enemy attack driving on Pusan 
from the west. 

Following the jump-off on 7 August the Task Force was 
held up by bitter enemy resistance at a road junction 
three miles west of Chindong-ni. 
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During the three days of this engagement, Marine 
planes flew well over 100 sorties, most of them in close 
support. VMFs-214 and 323 quickly worked out a flight 
schedule which would keep planes constantly available 
to the brigade during the daylight hours. Relieving each 
other on station, flights from one or both squadrons were 
on tap above the front lines to strike strong points within 
a matter of minutes. 


The pattern of attack followed the established doc- 
trine of the Marine air-ground team. Air and artillery 
preparation softened up enemy positions in the objec- 
tive area, and the closely following infantry assault fin- 
ished the job. As far as Marine air was concerned, how- 
ever, air preparation was only half its task. Corsairs 
hovered overhead ready to blunt enemy counterattacks, to 
strike a particularly stubborn strong point, or to cut down 
retreating North Korean troops before they reached new 
defensive positions. 

By the evening of 9 August the core of enemy resis- 
tance was broken and the brigade advanced rapidly. 
Enemy opposition proved light on 10 August, and the 
brigade moved through Paedun-ni and almost to Kosong. 

On 11 August, Marine air had its day, a day which 
gratified Marine pilo‘s and won the admiration of their 
fellows on the ground. 

As the fast moving Marines came within sight of Ko- 
song, an artillery concentration fired into the town by 
brigade artillery flushed major elements of the North 
Korean 83d Motorized Regt. Severely pressed by 3/5 
and its supporting fires, the enemy attempted a hasty 
withdrawal along the Kosong-Sachon road under a bright 
afternoon sun. They discovered their mistake quickly— 
but too late. They fell prey to a division of VMF-323 
Corsairs led by Maj Arnold A. Lund. This flight, after 
reporting to the forward TACP, had been sent on a 
search and attack mission beyond the town. Just west 
of Kosong they spotted the road-bound enemy column 
composed of approximately 200 vehicles, including trucks, 
jeeps, and motorcycles carrying troops, equipment, and 
supplies. 


#® Swoopinc pown, the Corsairs made their first attacks 
as low-level strafing runs along the length of the column 
in order to halt and disorganize it. This tactic worked 
admirably. The column telescoped to a grinding stop, 
and vehicles took off in every direction. They crashed 
into each other, bounced into ditches, and tried for cover 
on the hillsides while the troops scattered for conceal- 
ment. The Marine pilots then turned their attention to 
individual targets with rocket and 20mm attacks. By 
this time the enemy had begun to fight back. The Cor- 
Sairs encountered intense automatic and small arms fire, 
but they persisted in their attacks and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing approximately 40 vehicles burning before 
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MajGen Thomas J. Cushman 


they were relieved in the attack by another flight of 
VMF-323 Corsairs and Air Force F-51s. 

The original attacking flight did not escape unscathed. 
Two of the four planes, piloted by Capt Vivian Moses 
and 2dLt Doyle Cole, were badly damaged by the enemy 
fire and forced to make emergency landings. Capt Moses, 
the first Marine aviator killed in Korea, died in an at- 
tempt to land his crippled plane in enemy territory. Lt 
Cole was more fortunate and reached a small bay just be- 
hind the enemy lines where he made a water landing. 
Within five minutes he was recovered by a helicopter. 
Lt Cole is reported to have greeted the elderly “sergeant” 
who helped him into the helicopter with a slap on the 
back and “Thanks a lot, Mac, I sure am glad to see 
you.” It was only after landing that he discovered the 
“sergeant” to be Gen Craig. 

When the Marines of 3/5 reached the place of the 
enemy's debacle, they found many serviceable vehicles 
among the wrecked transport and dead that littered the 
area. These they put to good use, as they had been suf- 
fering from a shortage of organic transport. 

At 0630 on 12 August, 13 Corsairs roared off the flight 
decks of the escort carriers to furnish close air support 
for 1/5, which at that time was passing through 3/5 in 
continuation of the advance. But since no resistance de- 
veloped the planes were sent ahead of 1/5 to attack 
targets of opportunity. During the morning and early 
afternoon, pilots discovered concentrations of troops and 
vehicles at Sachon, Tundok, and Chinju and struck heavy 
blows with bombs, napalm, rockets, and 20mm fire. 
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By 1400 the brigade spearhead had advanced 16 foot- 
slogging miles to the vicinity of Changchon, only three 
and a half miles southeast of Sachon, the battalion ob- 
jective. At this point the road curves to left, and front; 
Changchon itself lying between the hill on the left (202) 
and the high ground to the front. 


Planes of both squadrons were overhead when, at ap- 
proximately 1300, the battalion point unmasked enemy 
intentions to permit the whole column of 1/5 to move 
into the defile, then open with interlocking fire from 
positions A, B, and C (Map 2). As the 15 men of the 
Recon Co detachment entered Changchon, they observed 
two of the enemy taking cover and opened fire. In turn, 
the point was immediately taken under fire by trigger- 
happy North Koreans in position B. 

When the enemy opened fire, the Ist Plat, B Co had 
just entered the defile, and the rest of the company was 
about to follow. All remaining enemy positions now 
joined the fire fight. The lst Plat was ordered forward 
to aid the point and the 2d Plat moved up to the ‘rear 
of the Ist. At this time enemy personnel were observed 
moving on the hill of position B, and a strafing attack 
was requested in the general area. Almost at once two 
VMF-214 Corsairs left the orbiting circle of planes and 
under the direction of the forward air controller strafed 
the area with 20mm fire. (Shown as strike I on Map 
2.) As the air strike lifted, the 3d Plat moved across the 
rice paddies and attacked up the slope of the hill. 


® WHILE THIS WAS GOING ON, two other Corsairs whose 
time on station was drawing to a close were directed to 
search beyond the village and attack any profitable tar- 
get discovered. Immediately these planes spotted enemy 
transport and personnel approximately a half mile west 
of Changchon. They attacked at once, dispersing the 
troops and destroying an undetermined number of ve- 
hicles. (Shown as strike II.) Traffic on the Sachon- 
Changchon road was heavy, and soon a division of VMF- 
323 planes found and attacked an estimated 65 vehicles on 
the short stretch between the two villages. 

The intense interlocking fire from cleverly concealed 
and well positioned machine guns prevented the 3d Plat 
from reaching the hill crest of position B, and the platoon 
was ordered to fall back while company 60mm mortars 
worked over the hill. But positions at B constituted the 
enemy's main point of resistance, and he was so well 
entrenched that the 60mm mortars used up almost all 
available ammunition without success. It became neces- 
sary to call for another air strike. 

This time the Corsairs of VMF-323 attacked with all 
available ordnance, blanketed the area, and succeeded 
in destroying the positions. (Shown as strike III.) 

While the planes were engaged, a battery of brigade 
artillery had been delivering concentrations on the high 








ground of Hill 202, and Marine infantrymen had seized 
the high ground on both flanks. By 1700 all enemy posi- 
tions had ben silenced except A. This was in partial 
defilade and difficult to bring under supporting arms fire, 
with the exception of air. Therefore, five VMF-214 Cor- 
sairs were called to destroy it under direction of the 
forward air controller, and quickly accomplished their 
mission with 20mm cannons. (Shown as strike IV.) 


B Co was now directed to seize and occupy the high 
ground on the left flank (Hill 202). But before the Ma- 
rines could move out, the enemy reoccupied position B 
and brought them under automatic weapons fire. Again 
Corsairs were called on, and again the position was 
silenced. (Shown as strike V.) 

By this time darkness was fast approaching, but there 
was still time for a VMF-214 flight to do one more job. 
Observers had spotted the enemy massing behind the 
crest of position B, and the 1/5 battalion commander 
requested a strike against this concentration. The Cor- 
sairs attacked at once, killing or dispersing these troops, 
then raced the darkness to their carrier roost. (Shown as 
strike VI.) The best indication of the effectiveness of 
this last attack was that the Marines were not troubled 
from this direction for the remainder of the engagement. 

During the night, the brigade received orders to with- 
draw to Chindong-ni, and 1/5 was directed to pull out 
at 0630 on the morning of 13 August. However, before 
dawn and before Marine air appeared on the scene, 
enemy forces launched a strong counterattack on B Co’s 
left flank from close-in and well concealed positions. With 
the coming of daylight, for the first time in the Korean 
fighting the brigade turned supporting arms, including 
the newly arrived Corsairs of VMF-214, to the task of 
helping Marines withdraw. All wounded personnel were 
grouped, and the company moved down the slope 
escorted by the fires of supporting arms. No casualties 
were suffered during the withdrawal, and upon reaching 
the road the Marines started back whence they had come. 

They had waged a determined struggle to come with- 
in striking distance of their objective, and turned their 
backs on Chinju with understandable regret. But the 
“fire’s brigade was urgently needed elsewhere. By 13 
August, North Korean bridgeheads over the Naktong 
River in the west central front posed a serious threat to 
Taegu and the Pusan-Taegu MSR. As part of the counter- 
attack force, the Marine unit was assigned the mission 
of clearing the enemy from strongly entrenched positions 
in the bulge area west of Yongsan and just east of the 
Naktong River. 

With almost no respite, the brigade was lifted from 
Chindong-ni to Miryang on 14 August, moved into at- 
tack positions on 16 August, and prepared to jump off 
on the morning of the 17th. Objective 1 was Obong-ni 
Ridge, a key terrain feature of the forward screen pro- 
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tecting the bridgehead. (Map 3) On this barren ele- 
vation, pockmarked with rocks and crevices, the North 
Koreans chose to fight it out, and fight they did—with a 
ferocity that recalled the fanatical Japanese resistance 


of WW II. 

Cleverly they had fortified two lines of positions: one 
forward of the crest, and a second dug into the reverse 
slope. When supporting fires lifted, the enemy was able 
to move into the forward positions to man defenses and 
replace casualties. In this situation, good napalm cover- 
age would probably have proved decisive. Unfortunately, 
the stock of napalm tanks had fallen to a point where 
they had to be carefully rationed, since the long flight 
from the carriers and the time on station made it neces- 
sary that the planes utilize these to carry extra fuel for 
themselves. 

Of the 18 Corsairs participating in the original bom- 
bardment of objective 1, only four carried napalm tanks, 
and one was dropped out of the target area while an- 
other failed to ignite. 

The 2d Bn jumped off in assault at 0800 on the morn- 
ing of 17 August and soon encountered an unhappy train 
of circumstances. As the men started up the slope, re- 
sistance quickly proved that the preparatory fire leveled 
at objective 1 had been inadequate. From the heights 
of the ridge and both flanks came a hail of mortar and 
machine gun fire. Nevertheless, the Marines pressed 
home the attack with the forward air controller directing 
Corsairs on continuous strafing runs in front of the 
advancing troops and tank fire hitting visible enemy 


positions. 


Despite heavy casualties a handful of Marines fought 
their way to the top on three separate occasions, but 
each time were overwhelmed. Lacking a third (reserve) 
company, the battalion simply had too few men for the 
task. Early in the afternoon the remnants of the two 
assault companies were forced to withdraw and dig in 
about midway down the slope, and 1/5 was directed to 
relieve 2/5 in assault. 


® MEANWHILE THE CorsAIRs continued to pound the 
enemy on the heights. Repeated attacks with bombs, 
rockets, and 20mm guns worked over the top of the ridge 
and the positions on both the forward and reverse slopes. 
But once again the lack of napalm proved a serious de- 
ficiency. The enemy employed extensively the deep stand- 
up and cut-back foxhole which was often impervious to 
strafing and difficult to pinpoint with rockets and gen- 
eral purpose bombs. 

At 1600, the 1st Bn renewed the up-hill attack. Again 
the Marines paid dearly for every bit of ground. But 
aggressive platoon action and the heavy weight of air 
and ground supporting fire gradually turned the tide. By 
nightfall B Co had wrested the two northern crests (Hills 
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102 and 109) of Obong-ni Ridge from the enemy, and A 
Co was just short of the high ground on the adjoining 
hill (117). 

The defensive positions set up for the night extended 
from the nose to the right of Hill 102 to the saddle on 
left of Hill 109, along the east slope of Hill 117 and down 
to the low ground. The expected counterattack came dur- 
ing the dark early morning hours of 18 August. The 
enemy succeeded in temporarily isolating one platoon on 
the east slope of 117, penetrated positions on both sides 
of 109, and forced back the left flank. But the Marines 
refused to surrender possession of the hilltops, and with 
dawn the Corsairs came to help restore positions. 

At 0700, following heavy air strikes on Hill 117, 
A Co resumed the assault to seize the crest. Initially 
progress was good, but the attack soon ran into trouble 
from a particularly stubborn enemy machine gun that 
covered the main avenue of .approach and effectively 
pinned down the company’s right flank on the east slope 
of the hill. So well emplaced was this position that it 



























































defied destruction by sup- 
porting ground fire. 

Capt John R. Stevens, A 
Co commander, requested an 
air strike. In approximately 
five minutes the request had 
passed through channels and 
a Corsair plummeted down 
on the target. The Marines 
held their breath as_ the 
plane’s bomb struck less than 





a hundred yards forward of 
their lines. But it scored a 
direct hit and the attack was 





resumed immediately. As 
the Marines passed over the 
destroyed position, they dis- 
covered that instead of one 
gun the emplacement had 





actually sheltered a nest of 
four, all of which had been 
wiped out. 

In a matter of minutes 
Marines were on Hill 117 in 
force. Hardly stopping to 
catch their breath, they start- 





ed down the slope of 117 to 
assault adjoining Hill 143. 
They succeeded in moving down the slope and across the 
saddle between the two hills, but here heavy fire from 
the crest of 143 first slowed and then pinned them down. 

Once again a rush call was sent to the Corsairs. This 
time the lethal airborne ordnance and the accurate mortar 
concentrations proved too strong a dish for North Ko- 
rean stomachs. They fell back without coming to grips 
with the advancing Marines. By 0830, 1/5 held four 
crests of Obong-ni and had two to go: 147 and 153. 

Now, with the enemy off balance, both the ground and 
air elements of the brigade combined to keep up the 
unremitting pressure. Coordinated supporting fires were 
brought to bear on the two remaining hills, and after 
a short respite 1/5 jumped off in attack, advancing south 
along the ridge top. 

It soon became apparent that the enemy’s main line 
of resistance had been penetrated, and numerous observers 
reported detachments of North Korean soldiers leaving 
their positions. By afternoon 1/5 had seized Hills 147 
and 153 against light to moderate opposition. 

Meanwhile 3/5 was making excellent progress in its 
attack against brigade objectives 2 and 3, the ridge mass 
beyond Obong-ni. Air, artillery, and mortar fire support 
paved the way. As the afternoon wore on, the attack 
encountered only sporadic opposition. With the con- 
stantly advancing brigade troops hot on their heels, and 
a devastating combination of air and ground support- 
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“talks in” Corsair for a direct hit — Korea 1950 


ing fire precluding any attempt to rally, the enemy's 
ability to resist deteriorated rapidly. As the Marines 
gained forward momentum, so did the North Koreans— 
but in reverse. 

What the Marines had struggled and hoped for now 
happened. The small groups scuttling to the rear flowed 
together, but deadly tank, artillery, and air fire turned 
the stubborn defenders of Obong-ni Ridge into a panic- 
stricken horde no longer recognizable as soldiers. With- 
drawal had become retreat, and retreat—headlong flight. 

Until the afternoon of the 18th of August pilots of 
VMFs-214 and 323 had been attacking terrain features 
and barely discernible entrenchments, but now an abun- 
dance of lucrative targets appeared—enemy troops on 
the slopes of the hills leading down to the Naktong, on 
the narrow roads and paths, on the exposed shore of 
the river, and in the river itself. Many had cast away 
their equipment and arms, but their speed was obviously 
no match for that of the Corsairs. Field pieces, vehicles, 
and tanks fell prey to the eager pilots. And for a 
change the results were visibly rewarding. The North 
Koreans paid for Marine casualties 15 to 20 times over. 
One four-plane flight of VMF-323 alone accounted for 
more than a company of enemy dead. This flight, led by 
IstLt Sidney Fisher, was also credited with the destruc- 
tion of two enemy tanks, one machine gun position, and 


a vehicle. 









Concurrently, Marine planes also delivered close air 
support for 3/5’s attack on objectives 2 and 3. By night- 
fall the battalion had seized both of these positions with 
the exception of one small pocket of resistance. 

Estimated enemy casualties for the day credited 1,400 
to the Marine carrier-based squadrons and 500 to the 
ground elements of the brigade. 

On the morning of the 19th, the Marines found that the 
enemy had had enough. Resistance had evaporated, but 
Marine planes were still finding lucrative targets along 
the Naktong. Throughout the day both controlled, and 
search and attack strikes took a heavy toll of the dis- 
organized remnants of the routed enemy forces. Even 
the scattered groups which had succeeded in crossing the 
river during the night were given no peace. West of the 
river, along the roads and trails and in small villages, 
the Corsairs harried these survivors until nothing re- 
sembling a military unit remained. 

In the afternoon Marine patrols sent to the river re- 
ported large quantities of abandoned arms, ammunition, 
equipment, and supplies, but no enemy contact. There- 
fore, later in the same afternoon the brigade was released 
from the operational control of the 24th Div and reverted 
to EUSAK reserve. 


@ IN THREE DAYS OF FIGHTING, the lst Brigade had suc- 
ceeded in blunting and then turning the threatening pene- 
tration of a numerically superior force into a disorderly 
rout, and in the process inflicted approximately 4,000 
casualties on the enemy. The North Koreans had not 
lacked courage, defensive ability, or materiel, yet the 
Marines had prevailed. 

Even a general explanation of this success would have 
to encompass training, caliber of troops, leadership, 
equipment, supply, and other contributing factors. But 
one factor—the highly skillful combination of air and 
ground fire support—emerges as a salient feature of the 
operation. And the air portion of this combination, 
VMFs-214 and 323, played a vital role in its achieve- 
ment. 

In a three-day period, 17 through 19 August, the pilots 
of these two squadrons flew a total of 135 sorties: 129 di- 
rected hy Marine tactical air control parties, and six in 
support of the Army’s 24th Div on the brigade’s right. 

By itself, a sortie statistic means little. The assorted 
airborne ordnance carried on each was not unloaded in 
one attack, but delivered piecemeal, depending on the 
vulnerability of a particular target to a particular type 
of armament. In addition, Marines learned quickly that 
the North Koreans had a great fear of the gull-winged 
Corsairs, whose mere presence often caused them to seek 
cover, thereby diminishing their volume of fire. Marine 
planes, therefore, interspersed dummy runs with live 


runs and often continued making the former even after 
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they had expended their ordnance. Thus, it was not un- 
common for a single Corsair to make from 10 to 15 or 
more runs against enemy targets, each contributing sep- 
arately but distinctly to the advance of assaulting ground 
troops. 

The first battle of Naktong Bulge had passed into mili- 
tary history. On 20 August the ground elements of the 
brigade moved to the assembly area at Changwon. 
Though they had paid a high price for it, the Marines 
were glad to be quit of the area. Little did they suspect 
that they would contest the same ground again—and 
soon. 

For the air component of the brigade, however, the 
days following the successful close of the fight brought 
no change in operations. Other UN forces were still en- 
gaged and needed the air support which the pilots of 
MAG-33 could deliver. 

For the remainder of the month the Corsairs of VMFs- 
214 and 323 ranged along the perimeter in support of 
US Army and ROK units. Maintaining the same high 
peak of performance they had achieved in support of 
the brigade, they struck wherever the going was hardest 
and the need for their special talent greatest. During 
this period Marine planes were largely directed by air- 
borne Air Force controllers and Army ground control- 
lers. Targets attacked were of the greatest variety, rang- 
ing from troop-sheltering mine shafts, railroad tunnels, 
and underwater bridges to the familiar mortar, machine 
gun, and artillery positions. 

From 20 to 31 August VMF-214 was in action 10 days 
and flew 203 combat sorties. In the same period VMF- 
323 was in action seven days and flew 145 sorties. 

The end of August found VMF-323 in Japan, enjoy- 
ing its first real rest since its arrival in Korea. VMF- 
214, too, was scheduled for a short rest early the follow- 
ing month. But this squadron was destined not to have 
its respite for some time to come. By 1 September a 
persistent enemy, employing new forces, had again pene- 
trated east of the Naktong, recaptured Obong-ni Ridge 
and moved all the way to Yongsan. Once more he was 
seriously threatening the rear of the UN perimeter. And 
another rush call for the “fire” brigade was sent. 

News of its projected recommittment reached the 
brigade in the morning of 1 September, an awkward 
time. The ground elements of the brigade were toiling 
to transfer heavy equipment and supplies to Pusan for 
the amphibious counterstroke which was soon to be 
inscribed in miltary annals as the Inchon-Seoul opera- 
tion. Also, the indispensable air component was not im- 
mediately available. The Badoeng Straits was laid up in 
Japan, the Sicily enroute there for replenishment and 
rest. And time was very short. 


Despite these obstacles, the machinery for assembling 
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| The planes of both squadrons left Itami for Ashiya the 

: ———— next morning. They arrived about noon, and in the 

ie an ) afternoon of the same day were back hammering the 
| enemy in the threatened area of the perimeter. 





ge | With only a short pause at Miryang, the brigade went 
2 on to Yongsan, which had been recaptured by the 9th 
_ Infantry of the Army 2d Div. At 0300 of the next day 
_| the Marines moved out at dawn to attack positions just 

to the west. Before they arrived, however, the enemy 
| had pushed back friendly forces, and they were com- 
| pelled to fight their way to the planned line of departure. 











By 0845 the assault units were in line and advancing 





| against determined enemy resistance. For the first time 
_in its Korean experience the brigade attacked with two 
| battalions abreast: 1/5 to the left of the main road and 
| 2/5 on the right. During the day both made steady head- 
_way against an enemy strongly armed with machine 









| guns, mortars, artillery, AT guns, and tanks. 
But the Marines, too, had these weapons, and in addi- 
| tion—air. As an example of the skillful use made of close 













| air support by infantry units, the experience of 1/5 on 3 
| September is outstanding. While crossing rice paddies 
_ at 0925, B Co was halted by intense automatic weapons 
| fire. A called air strike materialized almost immediately 





and destroyed the enemy positions with rockets and 20mm 






shells. The advance continued. A few minutes later. 


Obong-ni Ridge 17-19 ay 
==> enemy counterattacks, night of 17 


eerrrrrrrrsy Co's A and B perimeter, night of A7- 





A Co was slowed by heavy small-arms fire from high 






ground to the left front. This time a napalm attack was 


















—_ 


the team was set in motion. The bulk of the brigade 
ground elements hastily donned their combat equipment 
and in the early afternoon started for Miryang, a few 
miles east of Yongsan, where they arrived by 0630 the 
next day. 

Meanwhile, in Japan, decisions and movements con- 
cerning the employment of VMFs-214 and 323 were 
equally swift. Ashiya, a convenient airbase in Japan 
proper was selected as a temporary home roost for the 
Corsairs of MAG-33, and an urgent directive went out 
ordering the squadrons to report immediately. 

The first news of their pending committment reached 
the squadrons in the afternoon of 1 September. and 
caught them with their planes down—literally. 

After an early morning flight from the Sicily, all planes 
of VMF-214 were at Itami Air Base being checked. The 
ground echelon, after leaving the Sicily at Sasebo, was 
airborne in transports enroute to Itami when its destina- 
tion was changed to Ashiya. 

VMF-323 received the news at Kyoto, with most of its 
personnel on leave and its planes also at Itami. Word 
came by telephone at 1600 on 1 September, and by 2200 
all but 12 members of the squadron had reported at 
Itami. 
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delivered on the target, and the advance picked up speed. 

By shortly after noon, 1/5 had reached the ridge which 
was its objective 1, but with the enemy still dug in on 
the reverse slope. Here the battalion began to receive 
increasingly heavy fire from the next high ground. Once 
more the commander requested an air strike, and in a 
few minutes Corsairs were working over the area. 


® WITH THE MARINE PLANES pounding the high ground 
to their rear, enemy troops began retreating from the re- 
verse slope of objective 1. They attempted to move along 
a road which skirted the high ground under attack by 
the Corsairs and led to objective 2. Immediately artillery 
took them under extremely accurate fire, and they broke 
into disorganized flight. Few. if any, reached the sanc- 
tuary of the next ridge line. 

As 1/5 prepared to renew the attack, an air strike was 
run on objective 2. Thirty-two rockets struck positions 
on the ridge, and after an additional five minutes prep- 
aratory fire by artillery, the Marines moved out. Thev 
advanced rapidly against light and scattered resistance 
until late in the afternoon when directed to halt and con- 
solidate. By nightfall both battalions were dug in ap- 
proximately 3,000 yards west of Yongsan. 

In the morning of 4 September, 3/5 relieved 2/5 on 
the right and the Marines jumped off. They soon found 





that, though the opposing forces had plenty of well- 
equipped troops, these seemed to have lost their stomach 
for battle. Corsairs dealt with such points of resistance 
as did slow the advance, with artillery fire usually follow- 
ing up the air attack. And the combination of the two 
wrought such havoc that the enemy was unable to make 
a stand. On four occasions during the day, North Ko- 


reans broke from defensive positions into the open, where 
they invariably fell prey to strafing runs and artillery 
concentrations. Marine pilots agreed that they had never 
before seen the enemy so clearly, but these were scattered 
over such a wide area that it was difficult to estimate 
accurately the casualties inflicted. However, admittedly 
conservative estimates placed the figure at several hun- 
dred. 

Through the day the rapidly-advancing Marines passed 
scenes reminiscent of the carnage they had encountered 
west of Kosong. Added testimony to the enemy’s hasty 
flight was the capture of two Russian-type T-34 tanks, 
both unmanned but in excellent operating condition. By 
later afternoon the brigade had moved an average of 
approximately 3,500 yards, and at dark it dug in 1,000 
yards forward of objective 1. 

The next day, 5 September, the brigade continued its 
advance, but for the first time in a month of combat 
operations there were no Corsairs overhead after 0830. 
During the morning, foul weather moved in over the 
battleground, making close air support impossible. 

Fortunately, the Marines encountered light to moderate 
resistance that day, and ground supporting arms proved 
more than adequate. By evening they had advanced 
another 2,500 to 3,500 yards and once more faced Obong- 
ni Ridge, with the Naktong River less than 2,500 yards 


away. 





The F4Us struck heavy blows with rockets, bombs, napalm, and 20mm fire 





At midnight, however, the brigade was relieved by 
elements of the 2d Inf Div. Something new and big was 
in the wind, and the Marines knew that a prominent role 
was being reserved them. They moved to Yongsan and 
then to Pusan where they began outloading for what was 
obviously a Marine-style operation—an amphibious as- 
sault. 

During the two full days of flight operations, 3 and 4 
September, VMFs-214 and 323 flew 70 sorties. The total 
number of runs made against enemy targets by these 
sorties was 827, and the majority of these were con- 
trolled runs in close air support of the Marine ground 
units. 

Though flight statistics have limited significance and 
an accurate estimate of the damage inflicted upon the 
enemy by Marine pilots is difficult to compile, one thing 
was certain. The long laborious months of training had 
been fully justified. And no one knew it better than 
their fellow Marines on the ground. Gen Craig said: 
“Close air support furnished by Marine airmen was a 
marvel to everybody concerned, including the Marines. 
We had never seen anything like it even in our prac- 
tice... .” 

In effect, the end of the brigade’s participation in the 
Pusan perimeter fighting signaled the beginning of a new 
operation. And aboard the CVEs, in Japan, and in Pu- 
san, Marines set about their preparations with high con- 
fidence. The Marine air-ground team, forged in sweat 
and tested in the crucible of combat, had exceeded its 
highest expectations. Now it was ready for a more de- 
manding test. And it came only 10 days later—Inchon- 


Seoul. US # MC 


Next Month: 1st MAW in Inchon-Seoul Operation. 
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In Brief 


Forty streamlined antisubmarine frigates, many 
of them former destroyers redesigned to resist 
atomic attack, are being prepared by Britain’s Royal 
Navy. Pictured below is the HMS Rocket, a former 
“tin can” and a 1710-ton ship wiih a speed of 34 
knots. The superstructure has been ironed out to 
present a minimum target to atomic blast. Prac- 
tically all the ship’s company will be under cover 
when in action. The traditional bridge is gone, re- 
placed by an operations room with an arrangement 
of periscopes to give an all-around view of the hori- 
zon. Some Royal Navy cruisers also are being given 


the “new look.” 





Aircraft recognition experts are going to have a 
tough time identifying a brand new version of the 
rugged Corsair, now in production by Chance- 
Vought Aircraft Corporation. The F4U-5 fighter- 
bomber has been redesigned especially for close sup- 
port of ground troops, and the new heavily armored, 
heavily armed result is the AU-1—an “attack” plane 
instead of a fighter. It will pack a heavier wallop. 





Enlisted men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard on active duty are entitled to enter the 
1952 prize essay contest of the Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. A prize of $300 to $700, in the discretion 
of the judges, will be awarded the winner, plus a 
gold medal and life membership in the Institute. 
Essays must be received on or before 1 August 
1952, and should not exceed 8,000 words. Those 
essays awarded the “Prize,” “Honorable Mention,” 
or “Special Award,” will be used for publication in 
the Proceedings. Contest rules and further informa- 
tion can be obtained from Capt Bruce McCandliss, 
USN, secretary-treasurer, Annapolis, Maryland. 





That “cost-consciousness” pays off is exemplified 
by the DuPont Co.’s announcement that it salvaged 
enough iron and steel last year to make a 45,000- 
ton battleship, an aircraft carrier, 2,000 Sherman 
tanks, and 440,000 five-inch shells. It also salvaged 
almost 6,000,000 pounds of copper, lead, zinc, alu- 
minum, and nickel, and tons of waste paper. grease, 
and chemicals. 





The 2d Mar Div Association will hold its third 
annual convention in Boston, July 18 to 20. Reser- 
vations should be addressed to Stanley Robbins, 20 
Malden St., Watertown, Mass. 





The much-talked-about “Skysweeper,” the Army’s 
new 75mm antiaircraft gun, is shown below. This 
model was unveiled to the press in Washington dur- 
ing recent congressional study of military expendi- 
tures. “Skysweeper” is designed to combat super- 
sonic-speed enemy jet planes. and boasts a highly 


accurate tracking mechanism. 





Britain is entering her 13th consecutive year of 
universai military training. Ever since May 1939, 
every young Britisher has been liable for com- 
pulsory service. Since WW II, more than a million 
have served in the British forces, followed by three 
and one-half more years in the auxiliary services 
(reserves). Meanwhile, the US Department of De- 
fense reports 19,000 men will be incacted in May, 
with 4,000 earmarked for the Marine Corps. Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps has announced the Corps 
will cease draftee inductions in June due to a pick- 
up in enlistments. No further Marine inductions are 
planned at present. 











































Pictured at right is 
the first flight view of 
the YL-23, military ver- 
sion of the Beechcraft 
Twin-Bonanza and the 
first twin-engine plane 
to be operated by US 
Army Field Forces. It 
will be fitted with spe- 
cial communication 
gear for use as a “fly- 
ing staff car.” 





Apparently impressed with US success, the Rus- 
sians have come out with a light liaison plane, the 
Yak-14, which resembles our own “grasshoppers.” 





Shell bodies for 81mm mortar ammunition are be- 
ing turned out (below) on forging presses alongside 
civilian automotive work in Chrysler Corporation’s 
Dodge plant in Detroit. Solid cylinders of red-hot 
metal are forged into shells in three operations on 
this machine, then packed and shipped for assembly. 





















The 5th Mar Div Association’s annual convention 
will be held in Chicago’s Palmer House, June 27 to 
29. Information may be obtained from Elliott R. 
Detchon, Jr., Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc.. 221 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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South Korean young- 
sters near Taejon lose 
no time in welcoming 
one of the mobile dis- 
pensaries (right) that 
travel between remote 
villages bringing medi- 
cal relief to the civil 
population. The service 
is sponsored by the 
UN Civil Assistance 
Command to avoid epi- 
demics in Korea. 






















Corps uniform for wear by naval officers—Marine 
officers’ shoulder rank insignia on the blue and 
khaki raincoats and the aviation winter coats; and 


The Navy has adopted two articles of Marine 


Marine tropical garrison and cotton khaki shirts. 









entists for the forthcoming tests of the recently dis- 
closed British atomic bomb. The tests probably will 
be held in the desert at the Woomera proving 
ground for guided missiles, rockets, and robot 


planes. 


Australia is getting ready for a large influx of sci- 















LET’S CASH IN O 
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@® THE COMBAT FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES ARE 
probably the only military units in the world that do not 
make good use of captured enemy ordnance. Except in 
isolated instances, our policy has been to destroy enemy 
supplies, ignoring the possibilities of converting them to 
our own immediate combat use. 

We in the Marine Corps especially have had opportu- 
nity to take advantage of captured ordnance. Our tactics 
of rapid advance have often resulted in the overrunning 
of enemy rear areas before opposing troops have had an 
opportunity to withdraw or destroy their supplies. Great 
quantities of war materials have fallen into our hands 
only to be disregarded by our forces. Apparently the 
heavy emphasis on safety in U. S. ordnance has led many 
military commanders to the point of view that enemy 
material is unsafe to handle, or at best, unreliable. This 
school of thought has resulted in the loss of uncountable 
tons of usable supplies by demolition, or by being dumped 
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at sea—supplies that well could have been given back 
to the enemy from the business end of an artillery piece 
or in similar fashion. 

Often, by using enemy supplies, our own logistical prob- 
lems could have been eased somewhat, especially in cer- 
tain categories of ammunition. How many times has a 
mortar platoon commander sweated out his dwindling 
supply of ammunition during a support barrage, unaware 
that he had available hundreds of rounds of good service- 
able enemy ammunition? How many enemy field pieces 
were deliberately blown up, or dragged back to serve as 
a trophy on the administration building lawn after the 
operation—or even worse, simply ignored by all hands? 
Unfortunately the answer is—hundreds of times. Yet on 
many occasions the ammunition was available for these 
guns, and they could have been effectively utilized during 
the combat phases of an operation. 

It is unfortunate that while in most cases our Armed 
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Iya SUPPLIES 


By SSgt Charles E. Gore 


of any ordnance not plainly labeled “Made in U. S. A.” 
Even some ordnance personnel who should know better 
have added to the fallacy that all enemy equipment is sub- 
standard. 

A good deal of the bad reputation acquired by enemy 
equipment and ammunition stemmed from the last few 
months of WW II when a desperate Japan used every- 
thing she could get her hands on to try to halt the tide 
of Allied victory. Aerial bombardment and the relent- 
less submarine war waged by our Navy had all but 
dried up the Japanese sources of raw material. Japan was 
forced to forge the weapons of war with whatever mate- 
rial she had available. Equipment was issued to Japa- 
nese garrisons that was definitely sub-standard and, in 
some instances, dangerous to fire. But this was a desper- 
ation measure, and not at all indicative of her actual ca- 
pability. Who will deny that the Jap mortar was an 
effective weapon, or that Japan’s Nambu light machine 
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Machine gun mounted on wheels is Soviet 7.62mm Maxim. 
In background, Marines hold Communist small arms 


gun was a very efficient instrument of death? Many a 
Marine tankman who served on Iwo Jima will never for- 
get the Japanese 47mm antitank gun. Any of these 
weapons would have been acceptable to our own ord- 
nance department. Yet, except for a few rounds of Jap 
8lmm mortar ammunition, these weapons were not used 
after capture by our forces. 

Of course there have been instances where the enemy 
has lost guns and crews due to faulty equipment or am- 
munition. But so have we. Inside a period of three 
months at Camp Pendleton two separate accidents re- 
sulted in over 20 men being killed or wounded. One 
instance saw a 105mm howitzer completely shatter upon 
being fired, and in another instance a mortar “short” 
nearly wiped out its crew. 
These accidents occurred with 
U. S. equipment—rated as 
the safest in the world. As 
for “duds,” the United States 
has as many of these as any 
other major world power. 
: Our fuzes have so many 


Japanese 50mm (knee) mortar 





safety functions to perform before becoming armed that 
the chances of a mechanical failure before impact are 
much greater than in a comparable foreign fuze. 

So let us not be so quick to lump all foreign ordnance 
under the label “unsafe and unreliable,” and look at it 
with a realistic attitude. An old military axiom is, “Never 
underestimate your enemy.” Our potential enemy is a 
cold, calculating, formidable nation with large resources. 
He evidently has been preparing for a possible war 
for several years, and unlike an all but destroyed Ja- 
pan, has had no reason to use poor materials in his 
military equipment. In fact, knowing the reluctance of 
the United States to enter into an armed conflict except 
as a last resort, he has had all the time necessary to 
design and manufacture excellent ordnance. You may be 
sure he has not allowed the opportunity to go to waste. 


@ COMMON SENSE TELLS US THE POTENTIAL ENEMY 
(and the present enemy in Korea) has supply and other 
logistical problems similar to our own. It would be fool- 
ish to allow ourselves te think him unwise enough to ex- 
pend time and money necessary to manufacture and de- 
liver to the front a field piece which would disintegrate 
after a few rounds were fired. He also has to train per- 
sonnel to service and fire his weapons. No matter how 
much manpower he has available, he cannot afford to ex- 
pend trained men in unnecessary accidents. His ammuni- 
tion certainly is not designed without certain basic safety 
features. Aside from the loss of trained gun crews, he 
cannot afford the reckless expenditures of weapons that 
cost thousands of man-hours to produce. Perhaps his 
artillery pieces are not the precision instruments that ours 
are. But they will and have killed just as effectively as 
ours. There is certainly no concrete reason for us to 
believe them any more unsafe to fire than our own. 


@® THE SAME APPLIES TO OTHER ORDNANCE belonging to 
the enemy. Do not underestimate it. The years he has 
spent in developing his own arms, and in adapting and im- 
proving weapons captured from Germany should assure us 
he has excellent ordnance. 
Practically any of it could 
be safely and profitably used 
by ourselves. Let’s use it. 
Whether we capture enough 
artillery to coordinate the fire 
with our own batteries, or 






just a single piece to deliver 
harassing fire, let’s use it. 
His machine guns may be 
crude beside our own high- 
ly machined and _ polished 
weapons, but they serve him 
well, and would serve us 
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just as well. Why burn or otherwise destroy enemy small 
arms ammunition when we could just as well get rid of 
it by raking enemy positions with fire from his own guns! 
In fact, any piece of ordnance or materiel that could 
possibly be utilized should be put to work for us at once. 
The extra round fired, or the extra charge detonated 
might very well be the “straw that breaks the camel’s 
back.” Regardless of the actual effect it might have on 
the enemy, it still cost us nothing, and even a few casual- 
ties inflicted add up to a clear profit. 


# THE QUESTION ARISES as to just which enemy supplies 
we could use. Who would test and judge whether or not 
a piece of enemy equipment is safe enough to put U. S. 
troops behind it? To crate and ship sample lots of am- 
munition back to an evaluating board would consume 
too much time. By the time a favorable answer could 
be returned, the opportunity to use the supplies would 
probably have passed. The only sensible method would 
be an examination and tests right in the field—as soon 
as the equipment is captured. 


@ THe Marine Corps HAS AVAILABLE the trained tech- 
nicians who could carry out this work without adding 
more men or extra equipment. I refer to Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal technicians. These highly trained techni- 
cians are paid extra “hazardous duty” pay to carry out 
practically the very duties called for under a field evalua- 
tion plan such as this writer suggests. These men could in- 
spect captured supplies, disassemble fuzes, test-fire guns 
and ammunition, and make recommendations for the use 
or destruction of the captured material. This mission 
would not greatly interfere with the primary mission of 
the Explosive Ordnance Disposal Co as it is the job of this 
company to clear the combat area of unexploded ord- 
nance anyway. A task such as this could well serve as 
a secondary mission for the EOD Co. All technicians 
are graduates of the U. S. Navy Explosive Ordnance Dis- 
posal School, and have a solid background in every 
known type of explosive ordnance from small arms to 
guided missiles. They have 
an actual working knowl- 
edge of not only U. S. ord- 
nance, but also of all foreign 
material which the United 
* States has information on. It 
would be a simple matter to 
direct their skill and knowl- 
edge towards technical intel- 
ligence work on unknown 
types of captured enemy ord- 
nance. This would solve the 
problem of what enemy sup- 
plies we could and could not 
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A 57mm recoilless rifle captured in North Korea 
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use, thereby placing in our hands large stores of safe 
and readily available war materials with no procurement 
or transportation problems attached to them—“free” sup- 
plies, ready for use! 


# THE POINT OF THIS ARTICLE is not to urge adoption 
of enemy material into our own organizations, but rather 
to take full advantage of the opportunity to add a little 
more weight to our concentrations of fire without it cost- 
ing us any more. The weapons and ammunition are 
there for the asking, and in this writer’s opinion, it is 
foolish not to use them. If we saved the division ammu- 
nition dump a single day’s issue over a period of a month, 















we would be serving a worth- 
while purpose. I sincerely 
hope readers give this article 
serious thought, and _per- 
haps in the future we may 
use this idea to extract an 
extra dividend from the for- 

















tunes of offensive warfare. 
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TELL tr! 


® REMEMBER THOSE POSTERS YOU USED TO SEE CON- 
spicuously displayed in public buildings during WW II? 
DON’T TALK—HITLER MAY BE LISTENING!, ONE 
SLIP MAY SINK A SHIP!, REMEMBER—WALLS 
HAVE EARS! Then there was one which sensibly ad- 
vised, IF YOU MUST TALK— TELL IT TO THE 
MARINES! Thereby hangs a tale. 

The phrase “Tell it to the Marines” may rightfully 
claim a long and checkered career. Since the dawn of 
this country’s history it has been a standard item of use 
in the American vernacular. And although it enjoys a 
distinguished heritage, there is some debate as to the 
exact meaning of the phrase. One school of thought 
subscribes to the theory that it is used to convey the 
invitation to the listener, “Go away and stop bothering 


me.” Members of the opposing camp insist as vehement- 


ly the phrase is used solely to convey the idea of dis- 
belief. In other words, “Go tell it to the Marines, they 








may believe you, but I won't.” 
On Thanksgiving Day 1944, a Japanese broadcaster 






































utilized the facilities of Radio Tokyo to air some perti- 
nent remarks concerning the subject. It will be recalled 
that the year 1944 was one during which the good 
citizenry of Nippon were inclined to look with some dis- 
favor upon certain projects being undertaken by the 
U.S. Marine Corps. The Japanese commentator waxed 
eloquent concerning the Marines’ ancestry and related 
matters. During the course of his reverse eulogy he 
stated that the Marines were, as he put it, “. . . a bunch 
of roughnecks who don’t give a hang about their lives, 
which is the reason they fight so recklessly.” As evidence 
he pointed out a fact that was common knowledge. 
“Marines are so ignorant they will believe what you tell 
them when the general public will not.” Hence, he said 
came the expression, “Tell it to the Marines,” which, he 
went on to explain, “has the same meaning as ‘Don’t 
be silly’.” 

During the same year another news source, much 
more favorably inclined toward the activities of the 
Marines, printed an entirely different version of the 


YO THE MARINES? 


connotation of the phrase. The New York Times had this 
to say: “The reason we tell things to the Marines is that 
Marines are naturally hard to convince, and if one of 
them can be convinced of anything, it is probably true.” 

Strangely enough, although there is considerable dis- 
agreement as to exactly what the phrase means, there 
seems to be common agreement as to its origin. Almost 
anyone who has been exposed to such bits of Marine lore 
will tell you that the phrase was originated by King 
Charles II of England, who guided the fate of the 
Empire from 1649 until 1685. And chances are that such 
information will be neatly wrapped up in a hoary old 
yarn that goes something like this: 

It seems that His Majesty had granted an audience 
to the captain of the good ship Defyance, which had 
recently returned from a cruise in the Indies. The 
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master of the ship belabored the royal ears with many 
strange and wonderful tales. Old Rowley accepted as 
much as he could, but when the captain told of seeing 
fish that flew through the air like birds, it was too much. 

“Fish that fly through the air!” exclaimed the monarch. 
“Sir, such a thing is beyond our believing.” 

He turned to Sir William Killigren, a member of his 
court, and colonel of the newly formed maritime regi- 
ment. 

“What say you, Sir, to a man who tells for truth that 
he has seen fish that fly through the air?” 

“I should say, Your Majesty,” replied the colonel, 
“that he hath sailed in southern waters. When Your 
Majesty’s business carried me thither of late I did fre- 
quently see such a sight.” 

The king searched the colonel’s frank and weather- 
beaten face, then turned to Mr Pepys, the Secretary of 
the Admiralty. 

“Mr Pepys, from the very nature of their calling, 
no class of our subjects has as wide a knowledge of the 
seas and lands as the officers and men of our loyal 
maritime regiment. Hencefourth. whenever we cast 
doubt upon a tale that lacketh likelihood we will tell it 
to the Marines. If they believe it, it is safe to say that 


it is true.” 


® SO GOES THE TALE. Listeners inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of this esoteric glimpse into history are hastily 
assured that it appears word-for-word in Samuel Pepys’ 
diary. No less authority than the late Col John W. 
Thomason, Jr., “the Kipling of the Marine Corps,” 
vouches for its authenticity. Furthermore, in its Decem- 
ber 1918 issue, on page 344 to be exact, the MARINE 
Corps GAZETTE printed the story and gave as its origin 
the literary efforts of the redoubtable Mr Pepys. There 
is no doubt that the appearance of ihe yarn in the 
GazeTTE, which is generally accorded the reputation of 
being a semi-official publication, resulted in its being ac- 
cepted as authentic. All of which might be all right if it 
were not for a minor point which seems to have been 
variously overlooked. The story, nor reasonable facsimile 
thereof, does not appear in Pepys’ diary! 

Admittedly there was some little to do about the mat- 
ter of translating Pepys’ diary, which, for reasons best 
known to himself, he set down in a form of shorthand. 
This lasting record of the great and near great, for which 
the author has been roundly cussed by several generations 
of schoolboys, was written between 1660 and 1669. It 
wasnt until 1825 that scholars succeeded in deciphering 
Mr Pepys particular brand’ of chicken tracks. How- 
ever, there is no reason to assume that the worthy gentle- 
men who finally deciphered the hodge-podge of mysteri- 
ous symbols missed the boat and forgot to include the 
“Tell it to the Marines” anecdote in the accepted transla- 
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tion. It would appear far more logical to assume that the 
individual who initiated the idea that the phrase origi- 
nated with Samuel Pepys just never got around to read- 
ing his diary, which admittedly is pretty dull going in 
spots. 

Still another possibility which lends some credence to 
the Pepys origin must be considered. Around the turn 
of the century the roster of the British Royal Marines 
carried as being among those present for duty a certain 
Col William P. Drury. The good colonel, in addition to 
being a Marine officer of distinguished service, laid 
some modest claim to being a man of letters. His first 
literary work to be honored by a publishing house turned 
up in the book stalls of merry old England in 1904, 
The volume bore the somewhat awe-inspiring title, The 
Petrified Eye. As a matter of record, the phrase “Tell it 
to the Marines” appears in the preface of this work. A 
student of literature might also note that the colonel’s 
style bears a remarkable resemblance to that of Samuel 
Pepys. So much so, in fact, that one might easily sur- 
mise that portions of it are direct quotes from Pepys. 

Admitting then, that a discerning student of writing 
style might conclude that Col Drury quoted the phrase 
from Pepys, it is interesting to hear what the colonel 
himself has to say on the subject. 

In 1930, BrigGen George Richards of the United States 
Marines wrote to a friend of his, Col Foster, a mem- 
ber of the British Royal Marines. In his letter the general 
discussed the origin of the phrase in question. In answer- 
ing the general’s letter, Col Foster enclosed a letter from 
Col Drury, which read in part: 

“The story “Tell it to the Marines’ which he (Gen 
Richards) quotes so seriously is taken from the preface 
of my earliest literary crime The Petrified Eye, and which 
is a leg pull of my youth of which I have grown a little 
ashamed. It simply does not exist, being no more than a 
fabrication of my own mischievous brain. . 


@ IT WOULD THEREFORE APPEAR that Col Drury’s ad- 
mission that he made the whole thing up would settle all 
argument for once and for all. And so it would except, 
perhaps, for the existence of numerous factors which tend 
to dispute his confession. 

Merely in an effort to keep the record straight, let 
us examine briefly the works of a well known French 
novelist and dramatist who lived in the early part of the 
18th Century. This gentleman, Alain-Rene LeSage by 
name, is probably best known for his romance, Gil Blas, 
although he wrote a number of plays in the tradition of 
Moliere. Among his novels is one written in 1726 en- 
titled, Le Diable Boiteaux (The Devil On Two Sticks). 
In English translations this romance is erroneously called, 
Asmodeus, after the devil companion of the hero of the 











piece. The interesting part of all this background is the 
fact that “Tell it to the Marines” comes popping out of 
the mouth of one of the characters during the course of 
the novel—in perfect French, no less! 


This fact is respectfully admitted in evidence as 
grounds for reason to dispute Col Drury’s claim that 
he originated the phrase. Since the colonel was hale and 
hearty as late as 1930, it is a little dubious that he 
collaborated with LeSage in creating Le Diable Boiteaux 
over 200 years previous. 


® THE NEXT INDIVIDUAL to get into the act was chris- 
tened George Noel Gordon Byron in the year of his birth, 
which was 1788. George Noel Gordon Byron grew up to 
be what many have considered the most famous and wide- 
ly read of the English Romantic writers. He is perhaps 
more familiarly known as Lord Byron. Among the 
wealth of material that flowed from Byron’s prolific pen 
was a piece called The Lost Island. Byron wrote The 
Lost Island in 1823. By some queer quirk of coincidence 
the phrase “Tell it to the Marines” is included in the text! 

The year following, a Scottish contemporary of Byron 
who also attained enduring fame in the literary world, 
authored a novel entitled Redgauntlet. The author was, 
of course, Sir Walter Scott. 

For benefit of those who played hookey from literature 
class the wrong afternoon, it should be explained that 
the title has nothing to do with crimson gloves, but is, 
rather, the surname of the hero of the piece, Sir Edward 
Hugh Redgauntlet, a Jacobite conspirator. The novel is 
interesting both from the standpoint of style and con- 
tent. Its style is somewhat unique in the fact that the 
story is told in a series of letters. As far as the contents 
are concerned, what should turn up but our ubiquitous 
combination of words which has something to do with 
someone imparting information to the Leathernecks. 

With all due respect to Col Drury, it seems that the 
peculiar affinity of those five words for each other was 
the result of the “fabrication” of many a “mischievous 
brain.” 

Thus time and the proverbial moving finger continue 
their inexorable march, bringing us this time a little 
closer to home. The passage of years from 1829 io 1831 
may. or may not, have been of particular significance to 
many people. But, to an individual by the name of E. C. 
Wines they were most eventful years. The passing parade 
of events which took place aboard the frigate Constel- 
lation during two and a half years of that interim 
were duly recorded by Wines under the title Two Years 
And A Half In The Navy. A keen observer of his 
fellow men, Wines’ historical journal has long been ac- 
cepted as a valuable contribution to the history of the 
men who went down to the sea in ships. Of particular 
interest to Marines is a passage which reads as follows: 
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“A Marine is a sort of am- 
phibious animal—half horse, 
half alligator. His duties al- 
ternate between those of a 
sailor and a soldier. He is a 
being for whom the genuine 
tar entertains very little re- 
spect, and on the otker hand, 
his concept is repaid, if not 
with interest, at least with- 
out abating a solitary farth- 
ing of the principal. When 
a sailor hears a fish story, 
his own answer almost al- 
ways is, “Tell it to a Ma- 
rine’.” 

It thus becomes evident 
that the phrase has been cur- 
rent in the US Navy for 
some 120 years. 

Still another 
who mentions its widespread 


authority 





use in the Navy is Edgar S. 
Maclay who wrote History 
of the Navy. It is also worthy of note that Maclay infers 
that the phrase may well have been born of the col- 
loquialism of the day. 


@ IN THE DAYS WHEN A CAPITAL SHIP of the Navy was 
classed as a frigate, it was the policy of the ship’s com- 
manders to engender as much coolness as possible between 
the bluejackets and the Marines in an attempt to minimize 
the possibility of collusion between them. The net re- 
sult being that each group worked up a fine case of 
contempt for each other. The Marines were convinced 
that they occupied a much more exalted position in the 
ship’s complement than the seamen. The latter quite 
naturally considered the “‘soldiers of the sea” a bunch of 
first class landlubbers. The expression, which at the time 
was one of pure disbelief, arose from this supposed 
ignorance and credulity of the Marines as landsmen 
aboard ship. A bluejacket making a particularly stupid 
remark was considered properly chastised by the invita- 
tion to “Go tell it to the Marines.” 

These then are the integers of history, which if careful- 
ly totaled, produce the magnificent sum of zero. So, “You 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” Who 
knows? Perhaps one day in the final accounting the gods 
who decide such things may deign to erase this question 
mark from the pages of the record. And if such should 
come to pass, five will get you 10 that the omnipotent 
informant will be greeted from the third rank rear by 
the loud advice.“ Aw, tell it to the Marines.” US@ MC 
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® WHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT, WE MUST RECOGNIZE 
the fact that war is the only instrument which nations 
have found effective as the last resort in settling inter- 
national differences. Our own country’s history bears 
ample testimony to the validity of this statement. 

Likewise, whether we like it or not—tradition and 
legend notwithstanding —the fact remains there have 
never been enough volunteers to fight our major wars. 
Selective service has provided the only sure method of 
keeping the Armed Forces up to strength when any large 
number of fighting men are needed. Without examining 
the philosophic and patriotic aspects of the subject, a 
survey of the cold truths of history will prove these state- 
ments, 

During the 169 years from the settlement of Jamestown 
to the signing of the Declaration of Independence, our 
forebears, as subjects of the British Crown, were in con- 
tinuous warfare with the Indians, with the French, and 
with the English. 

Nor did we cease fighting when we won our independ- 
ence. Ever since the colonies became the United States of 
America, we have been at war frequently. One runs the 
risk of being dubbed unpatriotic or even a fool if one 


By LtCol Robert H. Rankin 


ventures to make the statement that the United States 
has a decided militaristic background. Yet, incredible as 
it may seem, since the Declaration of Independence, this 
country has engaged in well over 100 wars, rebellions, 
insurrections, and miscellaneous belligerent conflicts. 
During its national life, this country has shouldered arms 
in every conceivable kind of action, from the Whiskey 
Insurrection in Pennsylvania in 1791, to the present 
“police action” in Korea. 

Since our first Independence Day we have spent one 
and a quarter centuries in some state of war. During 
that time we have fought the French, English, Spanish, 
Mexicans, Germans, Austrians, American Indians, Italians, 
Japanese, and many others. In the intervals between this 
fighting we even found time to fight among ourselves. 
It is true, of course, that some of these conflicts were of 
minor consequence and that small forces were engaged. 
They were wars, nevertheless, where men were killed 
just as surely as they ever are in large-scale, full dress 
actions. 

Throughout the entire history of our conflict there has 
been an abundance of loose talk about a glorious volun- 
teer tradition. Many flag-waving individuals would have 
us believe that a host will spring to arms overnight to 
fight this nation’s battles. It is true, of course, that in 
every war there have been those individuals who place 
their country’s interest above all else and pledge them- 
selves to the colors without hesitation. Unfortunately, 
such brave men are in the minority; there have never been 
enough of them to adequately fill the need for fighting 
men in any time of great emergency. It should be under- 
stood here that no attempt is made to detract one whit 
from the sacrifice made by volunteers in the service of 
their country. 


@ It 1s INDEED A SAD COMMENTARY that we have for so 
long refused to look facts in the face. Consequently, on 
more than one occasion wishful legislators have tried to 
cross-breed conscription with a volunteer enlistment pro- 
gram only to produce a hybrid that was both unfertile 
and inutile. The significant point missed by the critics of 
selective service is that the evidence proves conclusively 
the military fortunes of this country have prospered in 
spite of volunteering and not because of it. 

We have seen fit, over a considerable period of our 
national life, to indulge ourselves in the beautiful dream 
of unpreparedness, and yet we have succeeded in living 
as a nation. Untold numbers of our sons have been sacri- 
ficed for our indulgence. 

The early days of the Revolutionary War saw the birth 
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of a military policy which provided for regular troops 
to be paid by the central government and obligated to 
serve a comparatively long tenure, as well as state militia 
organizations under the control of state legislatures. These 
last-named units were intended primarily for the local 
defense, but in theory at least, were to be available for 
service with the regulars in case of an emergency. This 
thinking became the basis for future American military 
manpower procurement. 

The inadequacy of this system was demonstrated 


Army was continually between 33 and 50 per cent under 
authorized strength. It was necessary that the deficy be 
made up with the addition of raw troops called t 

colors for short terms of service. The result? | 

battles were fought by untrained and undisciplined re- 
cruits. Meeting its manpower needs through the volun- 
teer system, this country of 3,000,000 q seven 
years, with the aid of our French ally, to exp invad- 
more than 


throughout the American Revolution. The cont ne 


ing force with a maximum strength 
42,000 men. 


@ THUS THE MILITARY SPIRIT of Motaion appears 


to have been a miserable failure. This woeful inadequacy 
does not reflect in the slightest upon the valor and pa- 
triotism of those dedicate n who suffered in the cause 
, Put it does drive home the 

spring to arms in defense 
alarm. 


of our national independ 
truth that all free meggdo, n 
of their country at th 

Profiting little perience, we entered the War of 
1812 relying upo very same principles which had 
stretched the Revolution out across seven long and bloody 
yearga Volunteers did not respond to the call to colors. 

air hasty calls were made upon a militia as the only 

edi 

The War of 1812 began with a measure providing an 
enlistment bounty of 16 dollars and three months’ pay 
for each volunteer. When this failed to attract a sufficient 
number of men, the bounty was increased by 108 dollars. 
This, too, failed. Although the authorized strength of the 
Army in 1814 was 62,000, in spite of every effort which 
could be exerted there were little more than 38,000 men 
in the ranks. Rudely brought face to face with the failure 
of the volunteer system, the Secretary of War, in the clos- 
ing months of the same year, submitted two alternative 





conscription plans to Congress. One of these proposed 
to form all free male citizens between the ages of 18 and 
45 into classes of 100, each class to su four men for 
the army and to repl em in cas ec | 
event the class ffed ply the fou men, a dr 
was to be gaade he®fftire class, with permission 
be grante e drafted men to furnish substitutes. The 
other plan pfOvided exemptions from military service 


¢ every five men who would furnish one man to serve 


army. 


@ However, ConcREss was not ready to resort to a con- 
scription expedient; consequently, such plans were aban- 
doned and enlistment bounties increased. The War of 
1812 clearly reveals a reckless extravagance which re- 
sulted in a haphazard organization of more than 500,000 
men. Against this seemingly formidable showing, the 
largest force of British regulars which ever opposed an 
American army in that war was but 16,500. It is pitiful 
to realize that a small force of the enemy brought war 
and devastation to the misapplied power of 7,000,000 
people. 

Some 43 years later the Mexican War, too, was won, 
not because of the volunteer system, but in spite of it. 
The United States won solely because of the inferiority 
of the enemy and the courage of a few American troops 
under able leaders. Any mobilization system which per- 
mits an army to be isolated in the heart of enemy country 
can command little respect. Yet that is exactly what hap- 
pened. It was in this wise: two types of troops were used 
in this conflict, i.e., regulars and volunteers. The regu- 
lars were enlisted for a period of five years, while the 
volunteers were enlisted for but 12 months. Because of 
this short enlistment period, Gen Scott had to watch 
nearly one-half of his command turn and march home 
while he was in the midst of his advance upon Mexico 
City. At this particular time Santa Anna, the Mexican 
leader, was admitting he no longer had an army. While 
Scott was forced to await replacements, the enemy was 
able to recover and greatly prolong the hostilities. 

The weakness of the Mexican War effort lay in the 
failure of military planners to evaluate their accumulated 
experience in order to demonstrate conclusively the in- 
adequacy of the volunteer system. Intelligent review of 
military developments would have shown that the Revolu- 
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American Revolution — A rise to arms, then apathy 






tionary War alone had been prolonged by the volunteer 
system, and was won with the assistance of a foreign ally. 
The failure of the volunteer system in the War of 1812 
had subjected this nation to a series of humiliating en- 
counters and evolved into a naval victory and a military 
defeat. The Mexican War was won by an army which 
by no stretch of the imagination was representative of 
the assembled strength of this nation. Victory was appar- 
ently all that was required in these encounters, regardless 
of the price at which victory was purchased. It is tragic 
that we did not look beyond the results. 


® CHOOSING AGAIN TO DISREGARD the past, we ap- 
proached the Civil War still believing in the infallibity of 
the volunteer system. Again that system broke down. Dur- 
ing the first hot flush of patriotism there was a most 
enthusiastic response to the call for volunteers. Unfortu- 
nately, within 12 short months this fervor cooled to the 
extent that the Union was brought almost to the very 
brink of destruction. We did not have enough men will- 
ing to volunteer to fill the ranks depleted by the com- 
pletion of the short-term enlistments. This bitter truth 
brought on a series of military reverses for the Federal 
forces. Finally brought face to face with the utter futility 
of attempting to arouse the volunteer spirit of its citizens, 
the government was reluctantly forced to resort to con- 
scription. 

The Civil War draft was conscription with a vengeance. 
It was enforced, not by the will of the people, but by the 
weapons of the Army. It began much too late; long after 
enthusiasm for the war had died. It aroused such bitter 
hatred that there was a series of demonstrations and riots 
which at times amounted to actual insurrection. The 
brutal truth is that the Civil War draft was just about 
as bad as it could possibly have been. It was the last 
resort of a desperate government, using the Army to 
coerce those who would not volunteer. 

Our entry into WW I did not, for a change, provide us 
with an option to prolong the struggle. This, the first 
of the so-called scientific wars, was of such character that 
dabbling experiments in manpower procurement would 
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not have resulted in a long, drawn-out war, but would 
have resulted in certain defeat for the Allies. We were 
required to mobilize adequate strength within the shortest 
time possible. The volunteer system was, of course, un- 
equal to the demand. Mobilization of an army was not, 
for perhaps the first time, the sole task facing us in war. 
The complex aspect of modern warfare, as well as the 
requirements of our national life, was such that in order 
to survive, we had to pay considerable attention to pre- 
serving the industrial manpower pool. In this regard it 
is important to understand that a volunteer system makes 
no provision for equitable and individual manpower dis- 
tribution among all using agencies, whether military or 
industrial. It drains manpower from all levels, profes- 
sions, and trades. It gives no recognition to the important 
fact that in a modern nation the industrial life must be 
maintained. In short, the volunteer system envisions the 
archaic concept of war as a struggle of arms alone and 
not as a struggle of entire nations and civilizations. 

Fortunately, we adopted compulsory military service 
immediately upon entering WW I. We did this even 
though the country as a whole was not by any means con- 
vinced of its necessity. In fact, public acceptance was 
spotty to the point that it took a courageous President, 
backed by wise advisors, to induce a hesitant Congress 
to adopt the measure. 


@ THERE WERE TWO KEYs to the success of WW I 
draft: it was instituted at the very beginning of the war, 
and the obligation of military service was held to be non- 
transferable. It is undoubtedly a fact that a large measure 
of the success of the operation was due to the public 
realization that the Army was raised by the nation itself. 

The WW I version of selective service was based on 
the assumption that every citizen is obligated to join in 
the common defense; that, in event of a national emer- 
gency, the authority of the national government over its 
Armed Forces is paramount and exclusive, and that local 
self-government is the fundamental basis of our democ- 
racy. 

The draft in WW I was not only sound and economical; 






















Civil War — Bounties, then a draft backed by weapons 


it was acceptable to the people. It was able to produce 
an adequate number of men by a system administered 
through the medium of local self-government. It pro- 
vided for the service of selected men without any option 
on their part. 


® By Armistice Day, this country had a total of 
4,303,000 men under arms. Of this number, about 425.000 
were volunteers. This last figure is particularly signifi- 
cant when it is realized that enlistments were not shut off 
until August 1918, some four months before the end of 
the war. 

Fortunately, following the end of WW I, the necessity 
for selective service was realized by some far-sighted men 
in our government. Under authority of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, study and planning for man- 
power procurement in event of another emergency was 
begun in 1926. The Joint Army and Navy Selective Serv- 
ice Committee was formed and charged with the task of 
drawing up plans for the future. This committee drafted 
and constantly revised proposed legislation. It studied 
the many problems of manpower mobilization, with care- 
ful attention to the lessons of our past. Regulations were 
prepared, a plan was devised for a national headquarters, 
and plans for state headquarters were drawn up with the 
cooperation of the states’ adjutants general. As a result 
of the dedicated work done by this committee, the ground 
was laid for future successful selective service operation. 
It is well for our national defense that this committee was 
so sincere in its grasp of responsibility. The growing 
unrest and the resulting outbreak of WW II on the Euro- 
pean continent rapidly drove this fact home. 


® WHEN THIS COUNTRY, in order to provide adequately 
for its national defense, had to use conscription, all was in 
readiness. Although the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940 was primarily a peacetime measure, it was 
designed so that it could be transformed in case of neces- 
sity to meet the emergency of actual war. The peacetime 
Operation of the selective service system lasted 15 months. 

The thoroughness of the planning which entered into 
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the establishment of the Selective Service organization 
was demonstrated conclusively when the system went 
from peacetime to wartime operation without a hitch. 
During WW II, about 15,000,000 men served in the 
Armed Forces. Of this number, approximately 66 per 
cent entered through Selective Service. The remaining 
percentage was composed of National Guardsmen, reserv- 
ists, and a large proportion of women who had enlisted 
in the various women’s services. The WW II operation 
of Selective Service was an outstanding success. It sup- 
plied the host of men necessary to win the war effort, 
but it did not destroy the civilian economy nor civilian 
morale, 


# THe WW II operation expired in March 1947, when 
the Office of Selective Service Records we: established 
by Congress and charged with the responsibility of liqui- 
dating the draft system, as well as maintaining the huge 
accumulation of records. The act which established this 
agency also authorized the preservation of the knowledge 
and methods of the wartime operation. With the coopera- 
tion of the several services and the states’ adjutants gen- 
eral, this was accomplished. The integral framework of 
the system was kept intact and trained men were kept 
available. 

In 1948, with the international situation again becom- 
ing tense, the volunteer system of manpower procurement 
proved ineffectual to produce the required number of 
men. It was the same old story all over again. Selective 
Service was once more called upon to supply the needed 
men. 

The lesson of manpower procurement in the wars 
which this nation has fought certainly is obvious. It 
has been demonstrated repeatedly in a conflict of any 
magnitude, when large numbers of men are required for 
any appreciable length of time, that a volunteer system 
is not adequate. Selective Service provides the only sure, 
fair, and economical method of supplying the needs of 
the Armed Forces, while at the same time providing for 
essential industrial manpower requirements. US #@ MC 
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By LtCol Victor |. Croizat 





@ REPORTS FROM KOREA HAVE NOW BEEN RECEIVED IN 
sufficient quantity to permit a tentative evaluation of our 
overall combat effectiveness. It is gratifying to observe 
that our doctrines and principles are sound. However, 
a number of comments relating to organization reappear 
with an interesting regularity. It is agreed that there 
is an ever present danger in proposing any major changes 
in organization based upon the experiences of any one 
campaign. However, if this danger is kept in mind, it 
becomes possible to place these new lessons in their 
proper relationships with the past and the probabilities 
of the future. Then, from this broadened basis, one may 
arrive at some acceptable conclusions. Let us, therefore, 
review certain pertinent features relating to organization, 
proceed to a short analysis of its present form, and from 
there endeavor to develop the structure which appears to 
be best suited to our needs. 

When a commander is assigned a mission, the means 
considered necessary to successfully accomplish it are put 
at his disposal. The ideal situation would be the one 
where the commander, given a specific task, could organ- 
ize and train, from the ground up, a force particularly 
tailored to the mission involved. On occasion such a pro- 
cedure has been followed, as for example, in the German 
preparations for the attack on the Belgian forts of Eben 
Emael in 1940. However, it is evident that this optimum 
state of organizational flexibility is most unusual. The 
solution which has been most generally adopted is that 
of grouping into one basic unit those combat and service 
elements which experience has indicated are required in 
most types of operations. This basic unit is called the 
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division. Starting with the division, the commander then 
can modify its organization for a specific task by the 
attachment of certain special units. The division thus 
represents a compromise between the time-consuming, 
ideal situation of completely organizing and training a 
force for a specific task, and the need to have a force in 
being consisting of a series of trained basic units suitable 
for a variety of missions. It follows that the organization 
of a division must be as flexible as possible in order to 
provide the commander with the greatest latitude in form- 
ing his force. 

Present concepts of warfare still require a concentra- 
tion of force. Mobility then assumes an increasing im- 
portance, because only’ by being highly mobile can a 
force concentrate rapidly from dispersed formations im- 
posed by modern weapons. In addition to reducing vul- 
nerability, mobility multiplies the effectiveness of a force. 
The commander of such a force can in an attack rapidly 
shift his units to exploit enemy weaknesses or, in de- 
fense, to counter enemy threats. The overall power in- 
herent in a mobile force becomes readily available in 
greater density, and in more numerous combinations. 

To summarize, it appears that a division must be a 
balanced force of combined arms, capable of a high de- 
gree of cross-country mobility, and whose organization 
provides the maximum flexibility. To these requirements, 
the Marine division must add the capability of partici- 
pating in amphibious warfare. 

In the present Marine division some 25 per cent of the 
personnel is involved in logistical and administrative func- 
tions at divisional level. If one adds the headquarters and 
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service personnel found in the combat regiments and bat- 
talions this percentage will double. 

With reference to mobility, the Tables of Equipment for 
the Marine division provide for approximately 3,000 ve- 
hicles and trailers of all types. Of these about 1,000 are 
trucks, ranging from jeeps to the 244-ton 6 x 6. Further 
study reveals that only about half of these trucks are 
larger than jeeps and that some 200 of these are located 
in the divisional artillery units. 

It is apparent that the Marine division represents a 
balanced force of combined arms. Its structure reflects 
not only extensive experience in amphibious operations 
but also long study of other operations. The increase in 
firepower over previous organizations indicates the in- 
clusion of improved weapons and techniques. Funda- 
mentally, however, the present Marine division closely 
resembles the one that ended the war. The changes which 
have been made are in details rather than being broad 
alterations based upon modified concepts relating to new 
weapons and probable missions. It follows that certain 
deficiencies are evident in the light of modern weapons 
and techniques. These may include: 

1. Limited tactical mobility 


N 


Lack of organic AAA protection. 
Limited reconnaissance capability. 
Limited armor. 


we Ww 


Limited flexibility of organization. 

6. Large number of logistical units. 

In the ship-to-shore movement the division is depen- 
dent upon boats or vehicles provided, operated, and con- 
trolled by non-division units. On land, mobility is paced 
to the man on foot. What little mechanical mobility there 
exists is largely restricted to roads. In spite of the de- 
sirable trend towards increasing the firepower of front 
line elements, no comparable trend to increase their ca- 
pacity to handle large ammunition tonnages follows. 
Both in the defense and in the attack there is the impera- 
tive to provide a commander with the capability of shift- 
ing troops and supplies with the maximum possible speed. 
_ In the assault, antiaircraft protection is furnished by 
the planes and guns of the fleet. In the defense, this 
protection is furnished by the base AA command. In 
neither case does the division commander have the inde- 
pendence of protected movement which his mission may 
require. Security on the march and security of logistical 
and “rear” installations is a responsibility of the com- 
mander. Against low-flying air attack no such capability 
is organically available to the division commander. The 
inclusion of light automatic AA units is thus considered 
mandatory, if the commander is to be given all the means 
he will require in performing his mission. 

The presence of on2 reconnaissance company is con- 
sidered adequate as long as the division fights in one 
mass, in one direction, and on foot. With added mobility. 
greater freedom for maneuver is possible. Under such 
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conditions it will be necessary to multiply the reconnais- 
sance and security missions. A unit in company strength 
would thus no longer be suitable. 

The quantity of armor is largely limited by the ca- 
pacity to transport it to the area of operations. In am- 
phibious operations the problem of landing armor further 
increases the difficulties of handling effectively large num- 
bers. It would appear that for the Marine Corps the 
emphasis of armor should be on the gun-mobility combi- 
nation rather than on the protection factor. In keeping 
with this opinion the tanks presently found at regimental 
level could be increased by the use of a light heavily- 
gunned tank without an appreciable increase in overall 
tonnage. 

The major tactical groupings possible in the present 
division are based upon the presence of three infantry 
regiments. Mathematically this provides nine possible 
combinations. In actual practice the commander has often 
found that these groupings were too large for maneuver- 
ing.:.He thus intervened at battalion as well as at regi- 
mental level. The control of battalions from the division 
certainly increases the flexibility of the divisional organi- 
zation. However, certain disadvantages accrue from such 
a procedure. The resulting groupings are often unbal- 
anced in relation to one another; the execution of orders 
is delayed by the necessity of passing through regimental 
headquarters, and there is the natural reticence of the 
regimental commander to have his command altered or 
controlled by another echelon. In spite of these disad- 
vantages the fact that this practice has often been car- 
ried out would confirm the fact that the regiment was not 
suited to many maneuvers. In: the final analysis a divi- 
sion commander would thus operate nine battalions 
through 12 headquarters. Within the three regimental 
headquarters and service units there are about 800 per- 
sonnel (the equivalent of an AAA-AW Bn or a Tk Bn). 
This multiplication of headquarters not only delays the 
response to orders, but also adds to the general over- 
head without adding any combat value. 

The number of logistical units in the Marine division 
appears large in proportion to the combat component. 
Yet the division normally requires reinforcement in order 
to carry out its mission. It thus follows that the logistical 
elements organic to the division are conservative in the 
light of the amphibious role. The commander is respon- 
sible for the security of his command. Whereas combat 
units organically possess the capacity to protect them- 
selves, such is not the case for logistical units. While it 
is admitted with pride that the Marine Corps trains all 
its personnel as fighting men, those serving in logistical 
units cannot fight and perform their primary duty at the 
same time. Protection must be provided for logistical 
units. For divisional units this protection comes from 
the division itself. It follows that the capacity to fight 
is reduced by that percentage of combat personnel re- 








quired to keep the “rear” secure and operating. 


As the division gains mobility and thus covers a larger 
area, the dispersal of supply installations will increase 
the requirements for their protection. No longer will 
“rear” units enjoy the inclusive security provided by a 
front and secure flanks. With no front and no flanks 
these units must be provided all-around defense. This 
becomes particularly true in the light of present emphasis 
on infiltration tactics and the operations of guerrillas. In 
order to protect the logistical units with minimum detri- 
ment to the combat effectiveness, it becomes necessary to 
reduce the number of logistical units. It has been indi- 
cated above that these units already are insufficient in 
strength and must be reinforced. The only alternative 
then becomes to place as many of them as possible out- 
side of the jurisdiction of the division. While the corps 
echelon in the Army is viewed primarily as tactical, this 
concept has been somewhat modified by the Marine Corps. 
In past amphibious operations, corps has taken over con- 
trol of the beaches and many logistical functions quite 
early in the operation. A precedent already exists which 
would make possible the placing of logistical units not 
essential to the fighting capacity of the division under 
corps. The division would then be relatively free to direct 
all its energies to combat. For operations involving only 
one division a separate logistical command could be pro- 
vided to support the division without requiring a reduc- 
tion in its combat effectiveness. 

Based upon the present Marine division, the possi- 
bilities of early development of new material, the probable 
missions which Marine units will be called upon to per- 
form, and the organization of certain Army units, it has 
been possible to prepare a tentative plan for the organi- 
zation of a mechanized division. This division, tabulated 
below, is submitted as an answer to the deficiencies re- 
ferred to above. 


COMPONENT 




















Combat Support Logistical 
5 Inf Bns 1 Gp, 105 Amph, Sp} |! Has Bn 
1 Tk Bn (light) 1 Bn, 155 How, SP 1 Serv Bn 
| Tk Bn (medium) } 1] Eng Bn 1 Ord Bn 
1 AAA-AW Bn 1 Med Bn 
1 Recon Bn 1 Sig Bn 
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BREAKDOWN 








Combat Component Support Component | Logistical Component 





H & § pers 1838 |H & S pers 964, H & S pers 3188 
Combat unit pers 7490 |Combat unit pers 3157| Combat unit pers Cc 
Total 9328| Total 4121 Total 3188 














| Total Division: 16637 








As readily can be seen this mechanized division, though 
considerably smaller than our present Marine division, 
has almost as great a strength in combat unit personnel. 


















































More amphibs needed for our assault landings 





The decrease in personnel has been effected by a sub- 
stantial reduction in the headquarters and service per- 
sonnel of the combat and support components. 

Organic mobility for the mechanized division will be 
provided by wide distribution of amphibious tracked 
vehicles. Two basic hull types would be required. One, 
a lightly armored, low silhouette infantry machine de- 
signed to transport one rifle squad, one mortar squad or 
one machine gun section. Loads would include ammuni- 
tion and some rations and water. Weapons could be fired 
either from vehicular or ground mounts as required. In 
addition to providing transportation for tactical move- 
ments, the light vehicles could be easily modified to func- 
tion as mobile command posts. While providing a degree 
of splinter protection for embarked troops, these vehicles 
would also serve as shelters for some portions of the 
infantry in inclement weather. 





Regimental tanks should be light and heavily-gunned 
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The river as an obstacle would no longer exist 





operating problems would be 
solved by such vehicles 
there still remains the one 
of moving armor. ‘There are 
several flotation 
available to permit the land- 
ing of tanks. These, while 
more or less satisfactory un- 
der good conditions, are not 
yet suitable for landing 
through high or moderate 
surf. While it may be possi- 
ble to ultimately improve the 
flotation device it may well 
be that the answer to the 
problem of landing tanks lies 
in the development of an 
amphibious prime mover. 
Such an amphib would then 
complete the equipping of a 
division as a truly amphibi- 
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The second type of amphib desired would approximate 
the present LVT(3)C. The primary function of this ve- 
hicle would be to provide non-tactical mobility. It would 
be used to carry supplies and displace troop units as 
required. Using the basic chassis, the addition of the 
105mm howitzer in a turret would provide the divisional 
artillery. With quad 50-caliber machine guns, dual 40- 
mm AAA guns or 20mm AAA guns, the vehicle would 
become the weapon of the AAA-AW Bn. Fire direction 
centers and other command installations would be in- 
stalled in either this type vehicle or the light infantry 
machine as required. Further, providing suitable ac- 
cessories, powered load-lifting and moving equipment re- 
quired by engineer and pioneer units would be furnished. 

These vehicles would be assigned in a manner similar 
to that of present motor transport. Tactical vehicles 
would be organic to the using units. Non-tactical vehicles 
would be organized into service or combat units as appro- 
priate. Maintenance would be performed by replacement 
of unit assemblies at battalion level. The division ord- 
nance battalion would repair the unserviceable assem- 
blies. In addition, a limited number of replacement ve- 
hicles would be available for issue, in order to minimize 
the reduction of the combat mobility of a unit. 

It will be noted that the use of such vehicles will give 
the division a high degree of independence in over-land 
and over-water mobility. The river as an obstacle would 
no longer exist. Dependence on road networks with their 
limitations of size and surfacing, and their suitability for 
mining and obstruction would largely disappear. The 
ship-to-shore movement would still be controlled by the 
naval echelon—but would be executed in vehicles organic 
to the units making the landing. While many of the 
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ous force. 

The proposed organization appears to answer the de- 
ficiencies enumerated above as existing in the present 
organization. It is believed that tactical flexibility would 
also be greatly improved. The division commander has 
under his immediate control six tactical groupings. One 
is the reconnaissance battalion which is capable of com- 
bat missions. The other five are groups built up around 
one infantry battalion, one tank company, and one engi- 
neer company. Each of these groups would receive the 
support of the equivalent of one battalion of 105mm 
howitzers. All the elements of the group would be self- 
propelled. All would also be amphibious except for tanks. 
These can with further experimentation be given am- 
phibious characteristics either by improved flotation de- 
vices or by being carried in amphibian prime movers. 
With five combat groups the division commander has the 
capability of devising 25 balanced combinations. He 
would also have these groups directly under his control. 

None of the vehicular requirements presented appear 
beyond the realm of immediate realization. Much of the 
information obtained in the design and employment of 
amphibian vehicles during the last war can be applied to 
this problem. The Marine Corps, by being the first to 
realize the tremendous value of the amphibian tractor, 
made possible the acceleration of the Pacific war. The 
continued exploitation of the amphibian tractor appears 
to be particularly well suited to the Marine Corps today. 
By assigning a high priority to the development ot these 
vehicles and by accepting the responsibility for modifying 
the divisional organization in order to reap the full bene- 
fits which these vehicles can provide, the Marine Corps 
can continue to insure its place in the front rank of pro- 


gressive military forces. US # MC 








Dealing with 
OFFENDERS 


By LtCol Frank Mallen 


@ Tue Unirorm Cope or Miitary Justice, Now 
standard for the Armed Forces, spotlights attention anew 
on a subject as old as the earliest days of fighting men 
and ships—and yet as new each day as the rising of the 
sun. 

We now have set down before us in black and white a 
modernized and simplified script for proper disposition 
of the delinquent when he appears “on stage” before 
competent authority. 

But what about “back stage,” when the offending one 
appears before his commanding officer to learn his fate 
at what we commonly call “office hours”? Although 
there is now an up-to-date yardstick that measures the 
extent of the offense and the category of punishment it 
falls under, there exists no intention of compromising a 
commanding officer’s conscience in the matter. 


@ IN PoInTING uP the commanding officer’s conscience, 
or his philosophy or psychology, when initially dealing 
with delinquents, it must be borne in mind that it is his 
solemn duty in assuming leadership to primarily consider 
the good of the service and that of his men, too. Both 
are highly important responsibilities when it comes to 
making decisions affecting them. The service may profit 
by recommending a court for a transgressor and it might 
be the best thing for him, too, but on the other hand it 
can also work out the other way, so that neither makes 





“It is much easier to make a deep wound, 


than to heal a small one.” — Captain 
Thomas Truxton, United States Navy 
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any gain. 

The point of view plays a prominent part in the back 
stage drama, as is instanced in the following extremes in 
dealing with men: 

“I never want to command by fear,” says LtGen James 
A. Van Fleet, commander of the 8th Army in Korea. “I 
never want to be accused of abuse of power. Power is 
given to you to exercise in a kindly way.” 


® SUCH AN ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS MEN is bound to win 
their respect. Here we find a homespun philosophy that 
cannot fail to keep morale high. The man who does some- 
thing wrong, whether on impulse of the moment, acci- 
dent, or temporary negligence, at least knows that he will 
get a break, which is a very comforting thought to the 
average human being, who asks no more than just that. 

By way of contrast there was the point of view of a 
certain colonel, still remembered unfavorably by those 
who served under him in France in WW I. His phil- 
osophy, his actions made it quite clear, was to com- 
mand by fear. Seemingly never satisfied with the condi- 
tion of his command, he incessantly prowled about night 
and day searching out culprits. Regardless of the hard- 
ships his men were facing, or the extent of the infrac- 
tion, he would “lock up” those he caught. Then he would 
humiliate his officers for not being alert to what was 





going on. At office hours no excuses were acceptable, no 
extenuating factor considered. Everybody got a court- 
martial. Needless to say, his men found him hard to take. 


He commanded replacements. When a man got his orders 
to “move up” it was like receiving a ticket to Heaven, 
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even though it might mean certain death in the front lines. 

Human nature being such as it is, and history never 
records any time when it was different, the problem of 
dealing with offenders will ever be with us. There has 
been much said and written on the subject, but perhaps 
no more impressive comment can be quoted here than 
that of Capt Thomas Truxton in a letter to LtCol Com- 
mandant William W. Burrows of the Marine Corps, 
dated 12 April 1801. He wrote: 

“Many officers are not aware of the consequences of 
court martials and of the Expence and inconvenience of 
holding them. A long life at sea in all sorts of ships has 
given me a knowledge of the different kinds of men that 
compose the crews of the vessels, hence it is I always 
govern my conduct according to my experience, and by 
taking a thorough view of every subject before I act de- 
cidedly on it.” 


@ TRUXTON, ONE OF THE MOST picturesque sea dogs 
of our early navy, a notorious stickler for discipline, had 
a few brushes with officers serving under him aboard the 
Constellation. On 30 July 1798, we find him writing Lt 
James Triplett, Army officer acting as lieutenant of Ma- 
rines, this condition-red warning: 

“Sir, Had I exercised my Authority as the Commander 
of this Ship, and arrested in all Cases, where many in 
my situation would not have hesitated a Moment, The 
Constellation must ’ere now, have exhibited for the Out- 
set of a Navy, a sad Spectacle indeed, to the people of 
the United States. But Sir, I have cast a Veil, or Curtain 
over so many Improprieties, and Neglects from Tender- 
ness, and Delicacy, to Gentlemen’s Characters, and in 
Hopes daily of more Attention, and Regularity; that Pa- 
tience, and temper in me is now nearly exhausted.—As 
I know full well, that it is much easier to make a deep 
Wound, than to heal a small one, I have been actuated 
in my Conduct to you by principles mild and inherent 
in my Nature, believing at the same Time, that a little 
Reflection would induce you to appreciate the Measures 
I have taken, to make your Duty plain, and easy, and 
excite you to a more minute Attention thereto. I have 
hitherto been disappointed, I can no longer continue dis- 
obeyed. If I am, Recourse must be had to an Alternative, 
by no means pleasant to me, or honorable to you.” 

Whatever Lt. Triplett’s deficiencies, apparently this 
letter had the desired effect, as we find no record of any 
further action, or threat of such, against him. The cap- 
tious captain administered his verbal spanking in a quaint 
admixture of rough and soft language. Yet he saved 
from humiliation and possible expulsion an officer who 
served his country well. 


@ NAVAL HISTORICAL RECORDS contain another letter by 
Truxton, a most prolific writer, touching on another 
phase of dealing with offenders that should be of interest 
here. He wrote this one to Lt John Saunders, another 












Army officer acting as lieutenant of Marines, on 10 Sep- 
tember 1798, and in it we find him opposed to extreme 
punishment as a solution to irregular conduct, no matter 
how serious. It will be noted that he stresses the good of 
the service in explaining his action: 

“Sir, It is at all Times very unpleasant to flog Men, if 
it can in any way be avoided... . 

“IT have duly considered the Complaint made against 
the two Marines under Confinement, and of every Cir- 
cumstance that can in any way tend to promote the Good 
of the American Navy, but our particular Situation 
must be taken into View, and altho’ the Crime of sleep- 
ing on Duty, is a very heinous one, we will once more 
pardon the Offense, and release from Confinement, the 
two men in Question, on their promise of not doing the 
like again; but at the same Time they will receive a 
Reprimand from you, & be informed that half of their 
Allowance of Rum is to be stopped, until the first Day of 
October next ensuing.” 

Truxton was one of the earliest opponents of the Ma- 
rine Corps, asserting that the Navy could get along with- 
out Marines very nicely. In view of this particular fixa- 
tion, his merciful attitude toward the two Marine offend- 
ers speaks eloquently for his spirit of fair play. 


® More THAN 150 YEARS HAVE ELAPSED and the same 
old problem of dealing with offenders is still a big and 
vexatious one. Only time, circumstance, and method of 
treatment have changed. Civilization, with its attendant 
complexities, temptations, and faster tempo, has, if any- 
thing, tended to accelerate the incidence of misconduct. 

Let’s assess a typical occurrence in this modern day 
and age. 

A Marine and his girl friend are standing at a bus 
station waiting for a bus that is three hours late and 
still not in sight. The girl, there to see him off, is fretful 
to the point of tears that he will get into trouble by not 
reaching his station in time. 

“I’m afraid,” she says, “they will do something to you 
if you arrive late. But it’s not your fault. Won't they 
understand that?” 

“Maybe,” replies the Marine, “but it depends on my 
skipper. I just joined his outfit and I don’t know him 
well.” 


® DurinG MANY YEARS of commissioned service the 
writer has known two distinct schools of thought on deal- 
ing with the Marine just mentioned, assuming he did not 
report back in time, or had committed some other of- 
fense for which he was not entirely responsible. 

School No. 1: These officers contend men deserve not 
only the benefit of the doubt, as the good book says, but 
also a break, 

School No. 2: These officers feel it is not up to them to 
determine the disposition of delinquents, asserting that 
is why there are courts and boards. 
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It cannot be denied that each school of thought con- 
siders the good of the service. Each one just happens to 
have different ideas on the subject. For officers belonging 
to the first school, it seems the good of the service means 
also the good of the individual involved. The officers in 
the opposite school feel the individual’s transgression re- 
moves him from this personal consideration. They hold 
that if the man has a good excuse he can tell it to the 
court after the same arbitrary fashion of the policeman 
who waves off excuses with the biting remark: “Tell it 
to the judge.” 

® One ComMMANDING OFFICER known to this writer has 
felt his conscience was best served in dealing with offend- 
ers at office hours before referring any to a court, or his 
own punishment, by: 

1. A careful study of all the facts in an effort to find 
extenuating circumstances, which sometimes men do not 
readily admit. 

2. Consultation with the individual’s seniors regard- 
ing his integrity, habits, and worth to the service. 

3. A change of duty. 

4. A gesture of confidence. 

5. Punishment that does not necessarily reach into the 
service record book. 





Just how application of these guide posts affects the 
good of the service and at the same time serves to bene- 
fit the man, may be judged by taking a “look-in” back- 


stage on the following actual cases: 
The very morning Commanding Officer X assumed 
command of a Marine camp detachment overseas in WW 
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II his adjutant inquired when he wished to hold oflice 
hours. 

“What—already?” asked the CO. 

“Yes sir, one man—asleep on post.” 

“I’m ready right now.” 

They marched in a 20-year-old youth. 

“What's the charge?” asked the CO. 

“He was found asleep off his post while on sentry 
duty.” 

The United States being in a state of war, this was in- 
deed a serious charge. The 
CO remembered this sort of 
thing in some wars called 
for capital punishment. How 
could he possibly give the 
man a break and still have 
a clear conscience? 

The corporal of the guard 
related how he had found the 
sentry absent from his post, 
and during a search had lo- 
cated him asleep, covered 
with a blanket, in a tent some 
30 feet away. The corporal 
had picked up his rifle with- 
out awakening him and then 
shook him out of the cot. 





“Is that true?” demand- 
ed the CO. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The CO’s voice toughened. 

“You mean to stand there 
and tell me that you left 
your post, got yourself a blanket, picked out a tent, and 
then went to sleep in it comfortably with your rifle on 
the ground?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why did you do it?” The CO thought perhaps the 
answer might provide a thread to follow for some exten- 
uating factor. Perhaps he had had no sleep before going 
on duty. Perhaps he had been sick. But the answer was: 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

That wasn’t much help. The CO, acting on instinct, 
turned to the Officer of the Day: 

“Take this man to the hospital for an examination,” 
he ordered. 

A few hours later the OD returned with the medical 
report. It disclosed there was a long history of migraine 
in the man’s family, as well as a type of epilepsy that 
induces lapse of memory. The man was marched back 
and was advised he was free to return to duty, but that it 
would not be guard duty. 

The adjutant came in: “Sir,” he said, “You certainly 
surprised everybody. I have never seen this done before. 
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they need a clerk?” 

The transfer was approved. In a short time this man 
became indispensable to the section. 

This CO had often heard that letting men off lightly 
usually produced a bad example for the rest of the com- 
mand. The logic behind this was that others would feel 
free to break regulations, gambling on similar leniency, 
and if they didn’t get it, would rant about discrimina- 
tion. The case above related provides a substantial an- 
swer to that theory. Con- 
versely, the CO’s extraordi- 
nary action served as a fa- 
vorable and auspicious intro- 
duction to his command. 

A week later the sergeant 
major advised the CO that 
it was the longest period 
since the detachment was ac- 
tivated that there was no 
business warranting office 
hours. But it did not last. 

The next session involved 
a Navajo Indian, a power- 
fully built private, who was 
accused of raising a rumpus 
in an Army station hospital, 
where he was a malaria pa- 
tient, and there appeared 
an Army nurse lieutenant 
and a male captain to prove 
it. The nurse, with some 
indignation, said the offend- 
ath ena es er had refused to obey her 
orders and repeatedly left his cot, when he should have 
been in it, to walk up and down the ward exchanging 
comics with other patients. The captain corroborated 
this, adding that his orders also were wilfully disobeyed. 

Regulations stated that malaria patients spend 11 days 
in the hospital before discharge. Having a malarial con- 
dition himself, the CO was aware that some cases recover 
within a few days. He, therefore, understood how difficult 
it must have been for this husky Indian to stay in bed 
any specified time after recovery. However, he had to go 
through with it. 

“Do you admit all this?” he asked the accused. 

“Yes, sir,” came the answer. 

The CO sent for the man’s service record book. He 
read a citation for bravery under fire at Guadalcanal, 
where, at great personal risk, he had saved his squad 
from certain destruction. There were two other citations 
in subsequent actions. As the CO read them, he stole a 
glance at the nurse. Anger had disappeared and she was 
verging on tears. 


When the CO concluded, he asked her: 


May I suggest that we send him to maintenance, where 








“In view of this man’s record would you want me to 
punish him?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she said, her eyes moist. 

“Will you apologize to these officers?” 
the offender. 

“Yes, sir.” He stiffened, executed a right face with a 
snappy click of his heels, and facing his accusers, said: 

“IT am sorry for what I done and I apologize.” 

“Is that satisfactory?” the nurse was asked. But she 
had choked up and couldn’t muster an answer. All shook 
hands and she and the cap- 
tain quickly left. 

It did not end _ there. 
Spurred by the little dramat- 
ic scene, the CO took a dol- 
lar out of his pocket, handed 
it to the Marine, and in- 
structed him to buy a box of 
candy at the PX and deliver 
it personally to the nurse. 

“What did she say?” the 


private was asked upon his 


the CO asked 


return. 

“She didn’t say nothing. | 
think she wanted to kiss me 
and I ran,” he replied. 

The construction and en- 
gineering officer was outside 
the door to see the CO, 

“Sir,” he said, “I just 
wanted to say how relieved | 
am that you didn’t lock him 
up. Right now he’s the best 
man I’ve got.” 

In small commands such as this particular CO’s, the 
men get to know each other intimately and a sort of com- 
munity spirit develops among them. They know each 
other’s families, educational and civilian background, and 
have a genuine interest in one another. They joke and 
horseplay together, participate in sports, and talk about 
their girl friends, wives, and children, discussing their 
problems freely. The experience of the Navajo Marine 
and the Army nurse made choice conversation for days, 
and, according to the sergeant major, lifted morale notice- 
ably. 

One night, returning from an inspection trip, the CO 
came across one of his Marines laboriously clambering 
up an embankment on the side of the road and yelling 
from pain. He had taken a truck without permission and 
it went over the incline, landing on its side, pinning him 
tight against the steering wheel. The gasoline line burst 
and he was drenched and in agony from gasoline burns. 
He said it had taken him about an hour, the longest hour 
he had lived, to squeeze himself free and that God must 
have helped him, as he had prayed all the time. 
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The CO rushed him to medical aid and went back to 
the truck. The steering wheel had been knocked back into 
the seat and as he looked at it the CO agreed that God 
must have helped the man free himself. 

A few days later the contrite Marine appeared for office 
hours. His explanation for taking the truck was a sud- 
den impulse. It had been standing for two days near the 
firehouse to which he was attached, and, being off duty. 
he thought he would get in and see if it would start. It 
did. Then he thought no harm would be done if he ran it 
a short ways, but soon he 
was off. Now he was ready 
to take the consequences. 
But he was told by the CO 
that there would be no fur- 
ther punishment and _ he 
could just consider that God 
was still on his side. 

This confidence was justi- 
fied the following week when 
he distinguished himself 
fighting a blaze that threat- 
ened millions of dollars of 
civilian property. He was 
never before that CO again 
for office hours. As a matter 
of fact there were few office 
hours. The CO and his men 
were living in a very respect- 
able community. 

There are some men who 
must be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with due processes, 

— of which there are plenty 
available in the Uniform Code of Military Justice. There 
should be no qualms of conscience in dealing with habit- 
ual offenders, or incorrigibles, where even the most tact- 
ful human approach is to no avail. 

However, the first offender, and sometimes the second, 
stands entitled to all the consideration a commanding 
officer can give him. In many cases these men need help, 
not punishment. 

Often, men about to be brought up on charges are fer- 
vently hopeful that their commanding officer has had a 
good night’s sleep and a good breakfast, or some cheer- 
ing news that has put him in good spirits. Their sudden 
solicitude over their CO arises from the feeling that their 
immediate destiny rests on such mundane matters as sleep 
and digestion instead of their individual offenses. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that this article, in trying to 
emphasize the importance of dealing with offenders for 
their own good, as well as the good of the service, does 
not bear a resemblance to an appeal by counsel for the 
accused. If perchance such relationship appears to exist, 


it is purely coincidental. US # MC 
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Part |—The Beginning 


#@ THE ARMY GOT INTO AVIATION FIRST: THE AERO- 
nautical Division of the Signal Corps was set up 
1 August 1907; its first plane was acquired from the 
Wright Brothers in 1909. The Navy constructed a plat- 
form on the cruiser Birmingham from which a civilian 
pilot flew 14 November 1910; the Navy’s first three planes 
were delivered in July 1911. 

It was in 1911 that the first Marine tried to fly. Alfred 
Austell Cunningham (born Atlanta, 8 March 1882) had 
served at age 16 as a corporal in the 2d and 3d Georgia 
Infantry Volunteers during the Spanish-American War. 
Returning from Cuba, he went to school, then into the 
real estate business. Ten years after he had been mustered 
out of the Army he applied for and received a commis- 
sion in the Marine Corps. At the Marine Officers’ School, 
at Port Royal, S.C., he stood fourth in a class of 55. 

In 1911 Lt Cunningham was stationed at the Marine 
Barracks, Philadelphia. He had been obsessed with the 
idea of flying ever since he went up in a balloon in 1903, 
the year the Wrights first flew. In Philadelphia he squan- 
dered $25 of his $166.67 monthly pay to rent a contrap- 
tion from a civilian aviator who had never been able to 
get it to fly. With some difficulty Cunningham talked the 
commandant of the Philadelphia Navy Yard into letting 
him test the “plane” on the half-mile field inside the yard. 

Despite Cunningham’s strenuous efforts, the machine 
never flew, not even after he built a ramp at the end of 
the field to bounce it into the air. His enthusiasm for 
aviation was dimmed not a whit, however, and he joined 
the pioneering Aero Club of Philadelphia. Cunningham’s 
enthusiasm was rewarded with orders to the Navy’s new 
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aviation camp at Annapolis. He reported ior duty 22 
May 1912, which date may fairly be considered the birth 
of Marine Corps aviation. 

Naval aviation had by this time made some progress: 
a year and a half earlier Eugene Ely had flown on and 
off platforms built on the decks of warships. Lt John 
Rodgers USN flew from Annapolis to Washington and 
back, by way of Baltimore and Havre de Grace; on 11 
October 1911 Lt John H. Towers USN and Lt T. G. 
(Spuds) Ellyson USN, in Glenn Curtiss’s first “convert- 
ible landplane-seaplane,” had flown from Annapolis to 
Smith’s Point, Va., 79 miles, in 85 minutes, though they 
had to make two landings for repairs and finished with 
four burnt-out bearings; Towers had even made night 
landings on the Severn River in Wright’s first hydro- 
aeroplane. 

Congress gave the Navy $10,000 for aviation in its 
second year and authorized a total of $55,000 more from 
amounts originally appropriated for other purposes. The 
skeptical admirals did not divert all the money, however. 
In the same year $100,000 was appropriated for Army 
aviation.’ 

Cunningham was ordered from Annapolis for flight 














By Robert Sherrod 








ABOVE: Lt A. A. Cunningham, Marine aviator No. 1 


RIGHT: One of the first Curtiss seaplanes. A pilot 
had his hands full just taxiing this contraption 


BELOW: Ely landing on the battleship Pennsylvania 





Robert Sherrod’s History of Marine Corps 
Aviation in World War II, is published by the 
Combat Forces Press at $6.50 per copy. 
Marine Corps Association members may ob- 
tain copies through the GAZETTE Book Shop 
at $4.50. This chapter and one to follow next 
month are excerpts from the book on Pre- 
World War II Marine Corps aviation. 











training at the Burgess plant at Marblehead, Mass., and 
soloed 1 August 1912 after 2 hours and 40 minutes of 
instruction. He was made a member of the Chambers 
Board along with six naval officers, assuring the Marines 
of a representative in naval aviation almost from the 


beginning. A year later he asked to be detached from 
flying duty because his fiancée declined to marry a flyer; 
he was detached and married, but in 1915 he returned 
to flying duty. 

Lt Bernard L. Smith, of Richmond, Va., was ordered 
to the Annapolis camp on aviation duty 12 September 
1912. He became naval aviator No. 6 and Marine aviator 
No. 2? (The first enlisted man was Sgt James Maguire.). 
In January 1914, Smith was assigned to Guantanamo, 


Cuba, for maneuvers, where he and the third Marine 
flyer, Lt W. M. Mcllvain—Smith in one of the Navy’s 
two flying boats, MclIlvain in a Curtiss amphibian— 
“gathered valuable data on spotting possibilities and on 
the ease with which a force attempting to land in small 
boats might be bombed from the air.” On the same 
exercises Lt S. W. Bogan, an observer (non-aviator), sug- 
gested camouflaging mines after the waters in which 


‘In the same year other nations spent larger sums on military 
aviation: France $6,400,000, Russia $5,000,000, Britain $2,100,000, 
Italy $2,000,000, Germany $1,500,000. 

* Cunningham’s hiatus caused his name to be omitted from the 
first list of pilots winning certificates, and B. L. Smith was listed 
as the first Marine flyer. In 1915 Cunningham’s name was inserted 
as. naval aviator No. 5 (Marine No. 1) as it should have been. 
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ABOVE: Lt Cunningham (right) checking out Lt 
Bernard L. Smith in a B-1 seaplane. Smith became 
Marine aviator No. 2. RIGHT: Lt Roy S. Geiger at 
Pensacola in 1916. BELOW: Capt Francis T. Evans, 
USMC, was the first man to loop and spin a seaplane 








they were to be laid had been reconnoitered from the air, 

In 1914 B. L. Smith was sent to Paris as assistant naval 
attaché. His superior reported that he considered “Cap. 
tain Smith had as much knowledge of the theory and 
practice of aviation as any officer in the world.” When 
war broke out in 1917 he returned to the U.S. for duty 
with Naval Operations, then established the Navy’s school 
for aerial gunnery and bomb dropping at Miami before 
leaving again for Paris. In 1919 he helped build the 
NCs which flew the Atlantic, but the Navy kept him from 
making the flight. He resigned from the Marine Corps 
in 1920 but returned to service as a lieutenant commander 
in the Naval Reserve in 1931 (at which time the Marine 
Corps was accepting no reserve officers). In 1937 B. L. 
Smith returned to the Marine Corps. In World War II 
as a lieutenant colonel he set up the Marine Corps bar. . 
rage balloon program, and later served as naval attaché 


in Central America. He was killed in an automobile 
accident at Coral Gables, Fla., 2 December 1946. 

It was just prior to Smith’s service in Cuba that the 
first designation of Marine aviation as a separate unit 
from naval aviation was made. Curiously, the name of 
the sender does not appear on this ancient document: 























Op-MLB 
January 6, 1914 


TO: Lieutenant J. H. Towers USN 
(Thru Superintendent, Naval Academy ) 


Marine Section of Navy Aviation Camp 
(a) Dept’s letter N-13Z, 12/27/13 


SUBJECT: 
REFERENCE: 


1. Reference (a) is hereby cancelled. 

2. ist Lieut. B. L. Smith USMC and 2d Lieut. W. M. 
Mcllvain USMC will go by USS Hancock from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., direct to Culebra with the Advance Base 
outfit, including Navy Flying Boat C-3, Navy OWL 
Boat E-1, two hangar tents, spare parts, and other 
equipment as requested by Ist Lieut. Smith. 

3. This outfit is to be regarded as a Marine Section 
of the Navy Flying School to be established at the 
aeronautic station under your charge. 











Although this memorandum indicates that the separa- 
tion of naval and Marine aviation was in the back of 
someone’s mind—and the Commandant’s report for 1912 
mentions possible benefits which trained aviators might 
bring to the Advance Base Force—the Marine aviators 
were in fact only Navy aviators in a different uniform. 

But the Marine uniform, then as now, provided the 
impetus for stirring deeds. and naval aviation’s early 
development owed much to its Marine members. Perhaps 
the most daring feat by any naval aviator in the days 
when every flight was a deed of valor was performed by 
Capt Francis T. Evans, the fourth Marine flyer (and 26th 
naval aviator). At Pensacola on 13 February 1917, 
defying the experts who believed it was probably im- 
possible to loop a seaplane, Evans looped an N-9 (float- 
plane Jenny) from 3,000 feet, not once but twice. Then 
he forced it into a spin and pulled it out safely—the 
experts also had serious doubts that a seaplane could be 
brought out of a spin. For this contribution to the 
science of aviation and the security of flight, Evans was 
finally awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross on 10 
June 1936 (nine years after the decoration was created). 


World War | Begins 


® B.L. SMiru first proposed to the commanding officer 
of the Flying School, Pensacola, that Marine aviation be 
organized as a definite separate entity. His 1914 recom- 
mendation foresaw an aviation unit operating with Ma- 
rine ground troops as a part of an advanced base force. 
This recommendation was later accepted by the General 
Board, and the Major General Commandant in his report 
covering the year 1915 stated that “by direction of the 
department a Marine Corps aviation company consisting 
of 10 officers and 40 enlisted men” was to be organized. 
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But in June 1916 only five Marine officers were classed 
as naval aviators. Enlisted men numbered 18. At the 
outbreak of war on 6 April 1917 the increase was only 
1 officer, 1 warrant officer, 25 enlisted men. 

Marine aviator No. 5—after Cunningham, Smith, Mc- 
Ilvain, and Evans—was Lt Roy Stanley Geiger, whose 
naval aviator number was 49. The sixth Marine pilot 
was David L. S. Brewster. Both were selected by Cun- 
ningham in a letter submitted to the Major General 
Commandant. The first warrant officer pilot was Walter 
E. McCaughtry. 

This strength of 7 pilots and 43 men compared with 
131 officers and 1,087 men in the Army’s air establish- 
ment and 43 officers and just over 200 men in the Navy’s.® 


World War I gave Marine aviation its chance, however, 
and wartime expansion was pell mell in Marine aviation, 
as in all U.S. military organizations. Twenty-one days 
after the declaration of war the Aviation Section was 
split to form the “Marine Aeronautic Company, Advance 
Base Force” at Philadelphia; four members came in from 
the Marine Corps Reserve Flying Corps, which had been 
set up under the Naval Appropriations Act of 29 August 
1916 along with the Naval Reserve Flying Corps.‘ 

This company in turn was divided on 12 October 1917 
into the Ist Marine Aeronautic Company (seaplane) — 
with 10 officers (of whom only two were qualified pilots) 
and 93 men transferred on the 14th to Cape May, N.J., 
and the Ist Aviation Squadron (24 officers, 237 men) 
which was transferred on the 17th to Hazlehurst Field, 


Mineola, L.I. 


In the Azores 


® SHUNTED OUT of Philadelphia to make room for the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, the lst Marine Aeronautic Com- 
pany was destined to make its contribution to history as 
the first American flying unit of any service to go over- 
seas completely equipped and trained. The Navy, in order 
to deny the further reaches of the Atlantic to the U-boats 
and to forestall any attempt by Germans to establish a 
submarine refueling base in the Azores, sought to acquire 
an additional base there. The State Department com- 
pleted the arrangements with the Portuguese Government 
within a few days, and plans were made to send the Ist 
Marine Aeronautic Company to operate seaplanes out of 


the Islands. 


Under the command of Capt Francis T. Evans the 
company of 12 officers and 133 enlisted men sailed from 
Philadelphia on 9 January 1918 and arrived 13 days 


*H. H. Arnold, Global Mission, gave the Army aviation estab- 
lishment’s total officers at 52, enlisted men at 1,100. Of 130 pilots, 
Gen Arnold said, only 25 were “really qualified.” 

*The first USMCR aviator was Lt Allen H. Boynton, 21 Sep- 
tember 1917. The other three referred to were Brock Davey, 
W. H. Batts and Edmund G. Chamberlain. 
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later at Ponta Delgada on the island of Sao Miguel. Its 
planes included 10 R-6s (Curtiss twin-float seaplanes), 
2 N-9s (single-engined, single-float), plus 6 HS-2 flying 
boats which arrived late in the summer. 

For the next year the Aeronautic Company maintained 
a full schedule over the convoy lanes around the Azores. 
flying 70 miles out with only two hours’ gasoline capacity. 
The American consul gave them a fine send-off when 
they departed in January 1919: 

The loyalty, harmony and good fellowship prevailing 
among the men under you speak well for your leader- 
ship. . . . The utter absence of any complaint on the 
part of the local authorities against your men testifies 
to the high standard of citizenship in your command. 
One pilot, Lt Walter S. Poague, was drowned when his 

plane crashed on 5 November 1918. Along with Capt 
David L. S. Brewster and Lt William P. T. Hill he was 
commended in a letter from the CO to the Commandant 
for frequent flights in inclement weather without “radio. 
pigeons or Very pistols.” Or, it might have been added, 
reliable compasses. 

On 24 July 1918 half the company was pulled out of 
the Azores and sent home to train new pilots. Among 
them was Capt Evans, who was succeeded as CO by 
Brewster. The submarine menace turned out to be far 
less awesome in 1918 than it had been in 1917. 


World War | Organization 


® MARINE AVIATORS remember Mineola, L.I., and its 
Hazlehurst (now Roosevelt) Field chiefly because the Ist 
Aviation Squadron spent several very cold weeks there. 
The month of December was said to be the coldest ever 
recorded by the Weather Bureau in New York—17° 
below zero on the night of the 27th. An epidemic of 
pneumonia swept nearby Camp Mills, where the Rainbow 
Division was quartered. 

On New Year’s Day, 1918, the squadron left Mineola 
for a landplane base farther south. The destination turned 
out to be the Army’s Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, La., 
although the Marines had to spend three days aboard 
train coaches before quarters could be found for them 
in one of the Army’s cadet schoolhouses. 

At Gerstner the Marine flyers settled quickly. They 
also learned about flying with stick control—although 
most aviators remember the JN (Jenny) as a stick-con- 
trolled JN-4-D, the Ist Squadron pilots at Mineola had 
learned to fly with wheel-controlled JN-4-Bs, a very 
primitive plane indeed. At Gerstner there were also 
Canuck Jennys and old Thomas-Morse Scouts, single- 
seaters with a rotary Gnome engine. 

While Capt MclIlvain trained his squadron at Lake 
Charles another unit was being formed at the Naval Air 
Station (NAS), Coconut Grove, Fla., which reported to 
Lt*Mare Mitscher USN, CO of the station. Originally 
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this detachment consisted of Capt Geiger, whose stamp 
on Marine aviation was beginning to make an imprint 
which would last 30 years, Lt Douglas Roben and Lt 
Arthur H. Page. Mcllvain had the main increment in 
Louisiana but Geiger’s Florida force was augmented in 
February and March by six newly commissioned perma- 
nent second lieutenants and about a dozen lieutenant 
reservists. The Marines were also represented by B. L. 
Smith, who was teaching Mitscher’s men gunnery. 

Geiger’s crowd qualified in seaplanes and were duly 
designated naval aviators and awarded wings. As the 
pioneer, Geiger took his earliest qualifiers over to the 
edge of the Everglades to a small, sandy field which was 
being used by the old Curtiss Flying School, breaking 
away from the strictly water flyers under “Pete” Mitscher. 

His original equipment consisted solely of three OX-5 
Jennys until he acquired—through an exchange of reserve 
commissions for the Curtiss instructors—some even more 
ancient “Dep”-controlled Jennys. In Washington Capt 
Cunningham, who was serving as the first Officer in 
Charge (OinC) of Marine aviation (without being thus 
formally designated), got his hands on 20 Jennys with 
Hispano-Suiza engines. 

On 1 April Mcllvain arrived in Miami with his Ist 
Squadron. The new arrivals bulged all facilities at Curtiss 
Field, which was renamed the Marine Flying Field, the 
first in the history of the Corps. 

It was also the last field the Marines got during the 
war despite various efforts to acquire a new base at 
Selma, Ala., or Charleston, S.C. Lest the reader envision 
the 1918 Miami in terms of luxurious hotels on the water- 
front, let him ponder a contemporary report: 

Marines are still operating at the temporary field 
at Miami, living in tents, housing the machines in 
canvas hangars, which are about to fall down, using 
a landing field which is made of sand so soft that no 
grass can be made to grow in it and which is so near 
sea level that there is a possibility at any moment of 
having the whole field flooded and making it useless 
for several days. The surrounding country is almost 















entirely wild and uncultivated, making it impossible 
[sic] to land machines in only a very few places except 
right near the present field at Miami. 

Fortunately, the citizens of the young Miami were 
hospitable and “not so anxious to take a dollar away 
from you,” as one aviator recalled 32 years later. 

With the move to Miami there was a split (15 April) 
into a headquarters detachment and four landplane squad- 
rons. The Navy allowed a flock of transfers. This was 
the organization—the “Ist Marine Aviation Force”— 
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overseas was increased, and the Navy didn’t want two 
squadrons now and two later—the Navy wanted four 
right now. 

In the summer of 1918 the Marines began drawing 
their flying students from the school the Navy had set 
up in April at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Promising volunteers were sent there and given the rank 
of chief petty officer or gunnery sergeant during their 
preliminary training. “Marine flying candidates are all 
enlisted men of superior physique, weighing from 135 














which was ordered almost immediately to get ready to 
sail for France, to the concern of Cunningham, who 
feared they wouldn’t be prepared for combat. As the 
senior at Miami, Geiger commanded Squadron A and 
was acting CO of the whole works. The other squadron 
commands went to MclIlvain, Roben and Russell A. 
Presley. 

At this time the Marines were trained mostly in Jennys. 
Four British-designed, American-manufactured DH-4s 
were expected, and they were awaited eagerly. The DH-4 
was the British DeHavilland which became the standard 
American combat plane, not only for World War I, but 
for many years afterward. A two-seater, the DH-4 could 
stay in the air about four hours, had a ceiling of 19,000 
feet and a speed of about 124 miles an hour. It could 
climb to 10,000 feet in 14 minutes and could carry a load 
of about 1,200 pounds. One of the drawbacks which 
caused it to be labeled the “Flying Coffin” was its design: 
the observer and pilot sitting in tandem, with the large 
gas tank between them. This fault was corrected later 
in the DH-4B. Even worse was the overhead gravity feed. 
a 30-gallon tank whose contents a mild crack-up would 
spill onto the hot manifold pipes. 

But not until May did the Marines get even Flying 


Coffins. Meanwhile, the pressure to send the squadrons 





LEFT: Marine Flying Field, Miami. BELOW: JN (Jenny) was flown at Miami 





to 165 pounds, and with at least two years’ college or 
university study to their credit. The age limits are 19 
to 39 years.” 

The course at M.I.T. lasted 10 weeks, following which 
graduates were sent on to Miami to learn to fly. Me- 
chanics, riggers, and armorers were drawn from the 
Marine section of the naval school for mechanics at Great 
Lakes Training Station, Chicago (eight-weeks course), 
and a similar school at San Diego. 

About 100 Navy flying cadets were sent to Miami for 
transfer to the Marine Corps. On 1 June the Ist Marine 
Aviation Force could report that it had on hand 124 
“satisfactory” pilots: 


Regular Marines 23 
Reserve 2dLts 17 
2dLts (Ex-Navy) 20 
Ensigns awaiting enroll. 10 
Navy cadets awaiting enroll. 47 
Enlisted Marine pilots 7 


@® SEVENTEEN OF THE NAvy PILOTS were found unsatis- 
factory, which upset the Navy Department, but Marine 
Corps headquarters stood fast in its long-established in- 
sistence on selectivity, even though “they have practically 
stated they are not going to send us any more.” 
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Assignment to France 


® THE DEVASTATING Losses to U-boats in 1917 pointed 
up the role which naval aviation logically should play: 
875,000 tons of shipping were sunk the month the United 
States entered the war. As a first installment on anti- 
submarine warfare 7 naval aviators and 122 mechanics 
were sent to France in June, with no planes and little 
training, mostly for morale purposes. The commanding 
officer, Lt Kenneth Whiting USN, early recommended 
that American naval aviation be employed from Dun- 
kerque in bombing the German submarine pens at Zee- 
brugge, Ostend, and Bruges. It was believed that sea- 
planes, though they lacked the distance necessary to go 
out and find submarines, could catch the U-boats in 
their pens. 


It soon became evident that the seaplanes on hand were 
unable to carry the necessary bomb load to destroy the 
submarine pens. There ensued a heavy argument between 
the Army and Navy as to who should do this job. As 
a result the British, who had already consolidated their 
air services into a separate air force, put some pressure 


ie ©] 
JO 


on the United States to do the same, and the US Army 
air people were ready to jump at a chance to escape from 
control by their ground officers. Not so with the US 
Navy, which was already witnessing the retrogression in 
the Royal Navy following the loss of most of its aviation 
to a separate service—a factor which was to prove 
disastrous to the Royal Navy in World War II. 

The Navy’s requests finally were set at 75 bombers 
and 40 single-seat fighters to escort them. The Army, 
following General Pershing’s decision that the Navy 
should bomb the submarine pens, agreed to furnish the 
fighters, but demurred at supplying the bombers. The 
Navy was stuck with its own seaplanes, plus whatever 
else it could pick up from foreign governments—*. pronis 
from Italy, Handley-Pages from Britain, DD flying boats 
from France. 

It was Cunningham himself who came up with the 
suggestion which eventually put the Navy and Marine 
Corps aviators solidly—if belatedly—into the war. Fol- 
lowing a trip to Europe late in 1917, he appeared before 
the General Board on 24 January 1918 and said that at 
least four Marine fighter squadrons were necessary to 
help wrest control of the air in the Dunkerque-Calais 












BELOW: Lt H. E. Kelsey bailing out of a DH-4. This was the first jump by a Marine 






























LEFT: Marines used Curtiss N-9 to hunt U-boats in Azores 
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enough in us to cable when 
we would arrive and what 
we were for.” The debut of 
the Marine flyers in France 
was not auspicious. 

But Cunningham,  con- 
fronted with wall-eyed stares 
from Army and Navy ofh- 
cers, once again proved his 
resourcefulness. ‘He secured 
from the French (“God 
knows whom”) a_ train 
manned by Frenchmen, load- 
ed it with the three squad- 
rons plus their equipment 
and some food, and took off 
for Calais. After three days 
and 400 miles the Marine 
entourage reached Calais. 
Squadrons A and B made 
their camp near Oye, a town 
between Calais and Dun- 
kerque, Squadron C was as- 
signed to La Fréne, a small 
village about 10 miles north- 
east of Calais. 

Without planes, the Navy 
and Marine—and Army— 
aviators could only sit and 
wait. Despite elaborate pro- 
duction plans which called 





area from the Germans. Lt Towers added that seaplane 
bombers were useless there without fighter escort. Ad- 
miral Sims and his staff later decided that fast, around- 
the-clock bombers were more important than fighter 
escort, so the Marines never flew fighters. But Cunning- 
ham had got the project rolling. 

This was the genesis of the Northern Bombing Project 
and of the rushing of Marine squadrons to France despite 
Cunningham’s fears that they were not ready for combat. 

Geiger, McIlvain, and Roben, commanding officers of 
Squadrons A, B, and C, were sent ahead in June 1918 
to join Chamberlain, the advance agent, for training with 
the British and French. Two weeks later Cunningham 
sailed in USS DeKalb with 1 captain, 16 first lieutenants. 
79 second lieutenants, 657 enlisted men—the personnel of 
the three squadrons. 

Cunningham and his Ist Marine Aviation Force 
reached Brest on 30 July. Sorrowfully he reported to 
Lt Harvey B. Mims, whom he had left behind in Wash- 
ington as a very junior OinC: “We arrived day before 
yesterday and found that no one here knew what we were. 
where we were to go, or what we were to do here. . . . 
The trouble is that no one in Washington took interest 





for 4,500 planes at the front 

by 30 June 1918, the American effort fell far short and 
caused Congressional and Presidential investigations. 
The Germans were spurred by the well-advertised threat 
from the West to greater efforts of their own which they 
sarcastically called Amerikaprogramm. It was 17 May 
1918 before the first American-built DH-4 was delivered 
(to the Army) in France. When they did arrive the 
American-built planes required a major overhaul; their 
spruce wings were usually warped; 40 per cent of the 
control wires were too short; the Liberty engines were 
carelessly or improperly assembled. Insofar as their own 
later allotment of planes was concerned, the Navy and 
Marine mechanics performed miracles of reconstruction 
and repair—the total number of changes was put at 118 
—but the agonizing delay put a crimp into the whole 
World War I effort. Assistant Secretary of the Navy F. D. 
Roosevelt after a brief investigation noted on 18 August 
that no naval plane could operate offensively, and only 
eight could take to the air. The “scandalous” situation 
he laid to Washington and to improper factory inspection. 
While they waited, the American pilots were assigned 
to British squadrons, the Marines to Nos. 217 and 218, 
where they got their first taste of combat in DHs. The 
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plan was to give each pilot three missions. This at least 
would introduce them to aerial combat. 


The Combat Record 


#® UPON THEIR ARRIVAL in France the Marine squadrons 
became the Day Wing of the Northern Bombing Group.° 
Their designations were officially changed from A, B, 
and C to 7, 8, and 9. Personnel of the squadrons usually 
called them “First,” “Second,” or “Third.” Major Cun- 
ningham set up his wing headquarters at Bois-en-Ardres. 
Supply bases were at Paulliac and at Eastleigh, England, 
where the first attempts at reconditioning and assembling 
the American-built DH-4s were made. 

Actually, it was 23 September before the first DeHavil- 
land was received by the Marines in France. By 16 
October there were still only 17 in the Day Wing (eight 
of them in commission). 

The first raid in force by the Northern Bombing Group 
was carried out 14 October by Roben’s Squadron 9. 
Eight planes attacked Thielt railway junction at 15,000 
feet and dropped 2,218 pounds of bombs. 

Operating with the 5th Group, Royal Air Force, the 
Northern Bombing Group raided canals, railroads, supply 
dumps, and airfields. Nearly all operations were carried 
out by Squadron 9, with pilots from other units attached 
All day 


at various times. 


Pounds of Bombs Dropped 


Naval pilots flying with Allied units 

Naval observers or gunners with Allies 
Naval personnel, NBG (night) 22,670 
TOTAL NAVY seals taigsiwcecc, 
Marine Corps pilots flying with Allied units 15,077 
Marine Corps observers or gunners with Allies .. 625 
Marine Corps personnel, NBG (day) _....---_ 11,614 


TOTAL MARINE CORPS 27,316° 


Actually, the Day Wing flew more missions in drop- 
ping 11,614 pounds than the Navy did with 22,670 
poundage, since the Marines’ bombs weighed only 50 to 
100 pounds, as compared to the Navy’s bombs weighing 
500 to 1,500. 

Some of the earliest recorded food-dropping missions 
were flown 1-2 October by Capt Francis P. Mulcahy, Capt 
Robert S. Lytle, and Lt Frank Nelms. A French regiment 
in an isolated salient had been without food for several 
days when the three DH-4s were loaded with canned 
goods and bread and flown over four times at an altitude 
of 100 feet in the face of German heavy machine gun, 





squadrons moved forward 
as the Germans retreated, 
Squadron 8 reaching an 
abandoned enemy station at 


Knessalare, Belgium, on 1 


November. 
® WITH THE ARRIVAL ON 
8 October of Squadron D (re- 
labeled “10”) at La Fréne, 
the roster of the Day Wing 
was complete. Capt R. A. 
Presley, who had preceded 
his squadron, resumed com- 
mand and was assigned re- 
pair and maintenance for 
the Day Wing, which was 
“drab and colorless” duty, 
its skipper recalled 32 years 
later. Presley himself was 
the only member on the sick 
list (influenza). 
Altogether the Marines 
dropped about 14 tons of 
bombs on the enemy during World War I, as can be seen 
from the following table for the Bombing Group as a 


whole: 


® At this time all U.S. aviation followed the British system which 
reverses the modern American organization and makes wings 
subordinate units of grovps. 
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BELOW: DeHavilland (DH-4)—the “Flying Coffin.” RIGHT: During a dogfight over 
Belgium, Marine GySgt H. R. Wershiner was thrown from the rear seat and lived 


°These figures from History of United States Naval Aviation, 
p 141, are probably too low for Marine aviation. W. P. T. Hill's 
own accountant’s accounting gives the Marines 52,000 pounds. By 
comparison, the Army flyers dropped 275,000 pounds, but they 
concentrated on pursuit flying, claiming 781 enemy planes against 
a loss of 289 (Craven and Cate, The AAF in WW II, Vol |. 
pp 11, 15). 

















































rifle, and artillery fire. The three pilots were awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal;* the Navy Cross went 
to their observers, GySgts Archie Paschal, Amil Wiman, 
and Thomas L. McCullough. 


Just how many planes the Marines shot down in World 






War I will never be known. Several earlier accounts 
mention 12, but that is obviously high. Official records 
as listed in the Day Wing log show only four: one by 
Mulcahy and his observer, McCullough, on 29 September; 
the other three by Lt Ralph Talbot and Cpl Robert Guy 
Robinson (see below). This is low. Capt Lytle and 
GySgt Wiman received the DSM for knocking down a 
plane on 14 October—the records disagree on whether 
this one was in addition to Talbot’s two on that date, or 
whether one of Talbot’s should have been credited to 
them. A certificate signed by Maj B. S. Wemp RAF, 
commanding Squadron 218, credits Lt Everett Brewer 
and Sgt Harry Wershiner with one Fokker and probably 
another on 28 September. Maj Wemp credited the 
Americans with only these two planes while serving with 
his squadron during this period, but he added: 

“Lieuts. Mulcahy, Brewer, Lytle, Talbot and Nelms and 
the late Lieut. Barr, with N.C.O. observers, have done 
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wonderful work in this push during the past week, and 
when the time comes for those now here to leave the 
Squadron, I can assure you I will hate to part with their 


° 28 
services, 


#® BUT SHOOTING DOWN ENEMY PLANES was not the mis- 
sion of the DH bombers the Marines flew, either on their 
own or with Squadrons 217 and 218—and they flew no 
other planes excepting a few missions with RAF Squadron 
213 in “hot,” single-seater Sopwith Camel “scouts.” The 
Marines were supposed to do the day bombing for the 
Northern Bombing Group and, when they eventually got 
their planes, that is what they did, although their original 
targets, the submarine pens, had by then lost their value. 

Talbot and Robinson were awarded the Medal of 
Honor. On 8 October while flying with Squadron 218 
their plane was attacked by nine enemy, and they shot 
down one of them. Six days later on the Thielt raid they 
were attacked by 12 German planes. They shot down one 
of those as Robinson was drilled through the elbow. 
They returned to the fight until Robinson was shot twice 
more in the stomach and once in the hip. Nevertheless, 
Talbot continued the attack, knocking down the nearest 
enemy scout with his forward guns, then flew across the 
enemy lines at 50 feet. 

Robinson survived his “probably fatal” wounds; Talbot 
was killed 25 October in a crash. His observer on this 
occasion, Lt Colgate W. Darden, Jr., was thrown clear 
and survived, to become Governor of Virginia (1942-46) 
and president of the University of Virginia (in June 
1947). 

The first Marine aviator to lose his life as a result of 
enemy action was Lt Chapin C. Barr, who died 29 Sep- 
tember of a severe leg wound that severed an artery. On 
22 October Lt Harvey C. Norman and Lt Caleb W. 
Taylor, flying a DH-9, were shot down and killed on the 
Bruges-Ghent Canal. Three officers and 13 enlisted men 
died of influenza, including the highly esteemed CO of 
Squadron 9, Maj Roben. Three flyers were wounded: 
Lt Everett Brewer and GySgts Harry Wershiner. and 
Robinson. 

Although the Marines were just beginning to get into 
the fight when the Armistice was declared, their record 
was one to be proud of. The tradition of combat readiness 
was an old one; when they called on the Marines they 
packed up and went. Whatever the shortcomings, these 
were shared by all American aviation, and were not the 
making of the men who flew the planes at the front. 

In World War I a total of 282 officers and 2,180 
enlisted men served in Marine aviation. Of these, about 


one-half got overseas. US# MC 





‘For World War I the DSM was awarded for heroism in combat 
and was superior to the Navy Cross; both were created in 1919. 
A revision in 1942 gave the Navy Cross precedence over the DSM. 

*Wemp to Cunningham, 6 October 1918. 
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Search and Traverse... 





THE MACHINE GUN—Vol | of three volumes. LtCol 
George M. Chenn, USMC. 688 pages Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951. $5.00 
































Illustration from The Machine Gun—Vol I 






No word short of monumental would be adequate to 
describe this volume. It is a history, prepared for the 
US Navy Bureau of Ordnance, of the evolution and 
development of manual, automatic, and airborne repeat- 








ing weapons. 

It will be a thing of everlasting joy to the dyed-in-the- 
wool gun enthusiast, for included in its pages are pic- 
tures and a description of the working mechanism of 
every machine gun known to the Western world, and, 









I presume, to the Eastern as well. 
It should be no less enthusiastically greeted by those 






called upon to instruct in automatic weapons. (You may 
be next). Here under one cover appear examples of 






every type of functioning, for comparative work, as well 





as ready access to material for answer to the needling, 





persistent questioner who always appears to plague the 





teacher. 
By no means should the casual reader be dismayed. 
The book is no more technical than need be; certainly 







any reader with military indoctrination can be comfort- 
able with it. It’s not merely an exposition of automatic 






weapons, but an explanation of them. It deals with the 





forerunners of automatic weapons and with the men 
who developed them, and describes what kind of weapons 
they were. While the prose could hardly be termed 
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Passing in Review 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 















sparkling, it is adequate. Within these pages is highly 
interesting matter for the man with 10 minutes to spend, 
as well as absorbing material for the researcher with 
vears stretching before him. 

Not the least recommendation is the price, which puts 
it within the realm of every reference library, including 


your own. 
Reviewed by Capt J. M. Jefferson, Jr 


War by Slide Rule... 


METHODS OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH.—Philip M. 
Morse and George E. Kimball. 158 pages. Published 
jointly by the Technology Press of MIT and John Wiley 
& Sons, 1950. $4.00 


At first glance this book may discourage the layman; it 
appears to be a work by scientists, for scientists. But if 
the lay reader bypasses the formula derivations and 
kindred mysteries he will still encounter plenty of meat 
in interesting reading about the work of operations re- 
search people. 

The colloquial reference to these people is “long- 
hairs”; they have not been warmly received by the serv- 
ices. After all, resentment is often felt toward the fellow 
who can introduce you to an innovation that often seems 
so amazingly simple that you kick yourself for not having 
thought of it yourself. 

Advice is given by the authors to the operations re- 
search worker on how to get along with the operational 
command or headquarters to which he is assigned. It is 
pointed out that his job is to present facts, interpretations, 
and conclusions; he must not try to run the outfit. Head- 
quarters should not be bypassed, but should be enlightened 
about everything sent out, and its approval received 
for recommendations sent to higher headquarters. Com- 
manders and staff officers are also reminded of the neces- 
sity for the direct transmission of data to other research 
agencies without forwarding through the chain of com- 
mand. 

Apparently the operations research worker is here to 
stay, and wants to get along with the Armed Forces. The 
services must strive for mutual understanding, to ap- 
preciate the capabilities of such personnel and to make 


the most of them. 



















Operations research is defined as “‘a scientific method 
of providing executive departments with a quantitative 
basis for decisions regarding the operations under their 
control.” The major task is often “the problem of find- 
ing the problem.” During WW II, the British became 
concerned because on merchant 
vessels seemed ineffectual in shooting down enemy 
planes. The Admiralty set about analyzing the effective- 
ness of the guns. They found that in only about four 
percent of all attacks was the enemy plane shot down. 
This seemed to indicate that installing and manning the 
guns cost too much in time, money, and men to be 
worthwhile. However, using the same data to solve 
a different problem, it was found that 25 per cent of 
the ships which did not fire AA were sunk and that, 
of those which fired AA, only 10 per cent were sunk. 

Having worked with the Navy during WW II, the 
authors’ illustrations are mostly naval; emphasis is on 
submarine and antisubmarine operations. Because of 
terrain features, operation research does not appear to 
be quite so applicable to land warfare, yet the ground 
fighter will gain substantial benefits from it. This book 
expounds the theory that a preponderance of firepower 
in battle gives the stronger side an advantage which in- 
creases as the square of the relative strengths. Probably 
Napoleon had no algebraic proof for this, but it is likely 
he had the same intuitive appreciation for it. 

Professors Morse and Kimball stress the point that 
operations research can be useful in business, in manu- 
facturing, and in traffic control, as well as in ail spheres 
of military activity—not just those that come under the 
cognizance of the operations officers. Although it is not 
mentioned, amphibious warfare in general and am- 
phibious logistics in particular would seem to be fertile 
ground for the operations research worker because, when 
mounting an amphibious assault, there is always the 
question of how much is enough? If some genius with a 
tweed coat and a slide rule can give us “a quantitative 
basis for decisions,” we are all for him, no matter how 


antiaircraft guns 


he wears his hair. 
Reviewed by Col Edgar O. Price 





KEY TO BACK COVER 


TOP ROW: DeHavilland scout (DH-4), 1918; Fokker 
fighter, 1918; Flying boat, 1919. SECOND ROW: Pitcarn 
auto-gyro, 1929; Ford transport (RR-2), 1929; Vought ob- 
servation (VE-7), 1925. THIRD ROW: Martin bomber 
(MB), 1925; Vought observation with floats (VE-7H), 
1925; Curtiss observation (O2C-1, Helldiver), 1929. 


FOURTH ROW:. Curtiss fighter (F6C-3, Hawk), 1929; 
Boeing fighter (F4B-4), 1934; Grumman fighter (F3F-2), 
1938. BOTTOM ROW: Grumman fighter (F4F-3, Wildcat) , 
1942; Chance-Vought fighter (F4U-5, Corsair) ; Grumman 
fighter (F9F-4, Panther). 
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Battle for Tarawa Monograph Hq USMC 
Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Gen H. M. Smith 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Fix Bayonets Col John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 
George Washington, Vols Ill & IV, set 
Douglas S. Freeman 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Richard Tregaskis 


Coral and Brass 
Defense of Wake 


Guadalcanal Campaign 
Guadalcanal Diary 
Guidebook For Marines 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War Il, 
Vols I-VI, each Samuel E. Morison 
Leatherhead Sgt Norval E. Packwood, Jr. 
Manual for Courts-Martial* United States 1951 
*No Discount 
Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC 
Marine Aviation in the Philippines 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Robert Sherrod 
LtCol R. B. Rigg 


On to Westward 
Red China's Fighting Hordes 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Short History of the Marine Corps (75th Anniversary 
Issue of Marine Corps GAZETTE) 
Sixth Marine Division 
Story of U.S. Marines Maj G. P. Hunt 
The Seizure of Tinian Maj Carl W. Hoffman 
The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Unit History 
Maj Frank O. Hough 


Unit History 


The Assault on Peleliu 

The Fourth Marine Division 

The Island War 

The Landing Party Manual 

The Ninth Marines 

The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division 

George McMillan 
Unit History 


Unit History 


The Third Marine Division 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Col F. B. Weiner 
The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War® 
Isely and Crowl 
*Special price to Marine Corps Association members 
This Is War David Douglas Duncan 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Correspondents 
War in Korea Marguerite Higgins 


Current Best Sellers 
Fiction 
Herman Wouk 
Nicholas Monsarrat 


Erich M. Remarque 
Hammond Innes 


The Caine Mutiny 
The Crue! Sea 
Spark of Life 

Air Bridge 


General 
Rachel L. Carson 
Herbert Philbrick 
John Gunther 
T. H. Williams 


The Sea Around Us 

| Led Three Lives 
Eisenhower 

Lincoln and His Generals 





$1.50 
2.50 


2.00 
3.00 
1.25 
3.00 
6.00 
15.00 
4.25 
25 
1.50 
5.50 
6.00 
2.50 
.50 
2.50 
3.00 
345 


3.25 


3.50 
7.50 
3.80 


2.75 


3.95 


3.75 
3.50 


3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
4.00 


































Marine Corps Gazette @ April, 1952 








Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 








Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. As a member or former 
member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces | am eligible for 
membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment of subscription. 


Subscription 





[) | enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] |! enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


() As I am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* m 








NAME AND RANK (Print) 








ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 






*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


EE LT Tm 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 








Enclosed is my check/money order for $. 


late: ok Order for which please send me the following books which | 


have listed by title and price. 











Title 























NAME AND RANK (Print) 








ADDRESS (Print) 






Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please. 























MARINE CORPS AVIATION 
in WORLD WAR Il 


by Robert Sherrod 
SAVE $2.00! 


Now, just off the presses — Robert Sherrod’s 
thrilling story of the Flying Leathernecks in 
World War II... available to members of the 
Marine Corps Association at a special price of 
$4.50, a saving of $2.00 from the retail price 
of $6.50. Sherrod, TIME magazine’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, is widely acclaimed as 
one of the best reporters in World War II. 
= This book is a must for all Marines. 














THIS IS WAR! 


A picture story of the Marines in 


Korea by David Douglas Duncan, 


a 
ex-Marine and LIFE photographer. SS » 


Retail price $4.95 
Our price 3.80 
YOU SAVE $1.15 





THE U.S. MARINES 
and AMPHIBIOUS WAR 











Isely and Crowl’s masterpiece on 











amphibious warfare as conducted 
in WW II by the Marine Corps 





Retail price $7.50 
Our price 6.00 
YOU SAVE $1.50 
































